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EDITORIAL 


When,  in  the  river  valley  east  of  the  Jordan,  a  lonely 
prophet  saw  the  master  mind  that  he  had  followed  for 
many  years  rapt  away  from  him  in  translation  glory,  he 
exclaimed,  “My  Father,  my  father,  the  chariots  of  Israel 
and  the  horsemen  thereof,”  then  took  up  the  falling  man¬ 
tle,  smote  the  river  with  it  and  returned  to  his  great  task. 
It  is  with  some  such  feelings  of  awe  and  reverence  that 
one  associated  for  many  years  with  the  gentle  and  per¬ 
suasive  spirit  of  Dr.  George  Frederick  Wright,  ,whom 
death  has  snatched  away  from  a  long  and  notable  career, 
now  reaches  up  for  his  falling  mantle  to  smite  the  river 
and  go  on  with  the  task  he  had  so  well  done.  May  his 
mantle  truly  descend  and  with  it  a  double  portion  of  his 
spirit. 

The  hearty  and  cordial  response  of  that  Christian  pub¬ 
lic,  without  the  support  of  which  no  religious  Review 
can  hope  for  a  successful  career,  enables  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  at  this  time  to  go  forward  under  most  cheering 
auspices.  It  is  not  a  time  for  making  promises :  the  tem¬ 
per  of  this  age  evaluates  only  performance.  This  much, 
however,  may  be  confidently  expected,  that  the  steadfast 
course  of  the  past  will  be  the  course  of  the  future;  the 
same  adherence  to  the  Word  of  God,  the  same  earnest 
seeking  after  truth,  and  the  same  charitable  permission 
of  discussion, — reverent,  reasonable,  believing  discussion, 
— of  Biblical  subjects  in  which  each  contributor  signs  his 
name  and  is  responsible  for  his  own  views. 

There  will  be  added  to  the  contributed  articles  editorial 
comment,  which,  in  brief  paragraphs,  will  bring  out  things 
“both  new  and  old,”  for  which  the  Editor  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  alone  will  be  responsible.  And  we  are  not  of  that 
bewildered  and  bewildering  crew,  now  so  often  met  on 
the  high  sea  of  religious  thought,  who  believe  that  truth 
has  broken  loose  from  its  moorings  and  is  dragging 
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anchor.  We  are  rather  of  those  who  believe  that  there 
are  eternal  verities  that  do  not  need  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  shifty  precociousness  of  the  twentieth  century,  but 
need  only  to  be  sought  and  found.  The  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  will  be  kept  where  it  has  always  been,  in  the  good 
company  of  the 

Seekers  after  Tmtk. 


History  does  repeat  itself;  which  is  only  the  modern 
way  of  repeating  Solomon’s  apothem,  “There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.”  But  even  ten  years  ago  there  were 
not  many  who  expected  to  discover  in  these  days  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Pontius  Pilate  going  about  asking,  “What  is 
Truth?”  Yet  so  it  is.  Pilate’s  old  question  is  asked  in 
a  modern  form :  Is  truth  made  up  of  eternal  verities  and 
objective  realities,  or  is  it  merely  subjective  developments 
varjdng  according  to  the  personal  experience  of  the  sub¬ 
ject?  Here  and  there  it  is  hinted,  and  occasionally  boldly 
stated,  that  God  himself  is  developing,  has  in  fact,  made 
considerable  progress  recently! 

But,  glad  to  say,  God  still  makes  the  people,  and  he 
makes  them  with  certain  senses,  instincts  and  intuitions. 
One  who  discredits  these  is  soon  looked  upon  by  his  fel¬ 
lows  as  lacking  in  common  sense,  in  fact,  “queer.”  If  he 
has  too  bad  an  attack,  he  is  adjudged  crazy  and  put  under 
surveillance.  That  is  to  say,  however  much  visionaries 
may  speculate  theologically  about  truth,  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  regards  truth  as  representing  objective  real¬ 
ities  corresponding  to  the  demands  and  mandates  of  the 
senses,  the  instincts  and  the  intuitions.  The  senses  tell 
us  of  material  realities,  the  instincts  “seek  a  country,” 
and  the  intuitions  tell  of  some  more  substantial  foundation 
than  their  own  functioning. 


Experience  as  the  “foundation  of  faith”  is  simply  faith 
trusting  in  its  own  exercise,  and  is  about  as  satisfactory 
as  climbing  a  rope  thrown  up  into  the  air. 
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The  foundation  is  the  first  thing :  but  experience  is  not 
among  the  first  things  at  all,  it  is  the  last  thing  of  life. 
All  we  are  and  all  we  acquire  results,  at  last,  in  what  we 
do  and  what  is  done  to  us, — experience.  Blessed,  indeed, 
is  religious  experience;  but  it  is  not  everything  in  the 
religious  life.  Unless  there  be  something  experienced, 
the  experience  is  merely  a  phantasy.  The  Bible  ostensibly 
presents  objective  realities  in  revelation  and  asks  us  to 
believe  them.  By  faith  in  them,  we  have  our  religious 
experience.  It  is  true  that  we  are  assured  of  the  objective 
realities  of  the  truths  of  revelation,  when  we  have  ex¬ 
perienced  them,  and  so  make  our  “calling  and  election 
sure.”  But  to  deny  the  objective  reality  of  the  truth  and 
assert  that  it  is  the  experience  alone  which  nourishes  and 
supports  the  religious  life  is  to  set  us  down  to  eat  at 
an  empty  table. 


Now  that  political  rancor,  having  attained  its  objec¬ 
tive,  has  “dug  in”  for  a  period  of  rest,  it  is  becoming  more 
apparent  every  day  that  the  great  heart  of  the  people  of 
this  land  demands  that  the  nations  of  earth  shall  work 
together  for  peace  instead  of  competing  together  for  war. 
They  are  just  as  strongly  insistent  upon  this  as  they  were 
when,  two  years  ago,  they  welcomed  the  idea  of  a  League 
of  Nations  that  promised  world  peace.  Moreover,  they 
do  not  care  a  rap  whether  the  etfort  of  nations  toward 
peace  be  called  a  “gentleman’s  agreement”  or  an  “Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Nations”  or  an  “alliance”  of  nations  or  a 
“league”  so  that  it  means,  in  real  earnest,  cooperation 
for  peace  instead  of  competition  for  war. 

Neither  will  the  people  be  deceived  about  the  real  char¬ 
acter  of  such  working  together  for  the  “Federation  of 
Man,”  no  matter  what  name  present  exigencies  give  to  it. 
During  the  war  the  bird-men  fiew  low  and  pierced  through 
every  “camouflage.”  So  now  the  heart  of  the  people  is 
flying  low  over  the  deliberations  of  statesmen  and  will 
pierce  through  every  device. 
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The  people  of  earth  do  not  want  any  more  war.  Why 
then  do  the  Peoples  of  earth  find  it  so  difficult  to  plan 
to  avoid  war? 

It  used  to  be  said  that  it  was  because  the  rulers  were 
not  of  the  people.  That  can  no  longer  be  said  of  very 
many  of  the  great  nations  of  earth.  And  the  outcry  of 
the  people  for  plans  for  peace  in  America,  in  England, 
in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Japan  is  unmistakable.  It  is  so 
unmistakable  that  national  leaders  are  manifesting  a  ner¬ 
vousness  lest  they  be  stampeded  by  ‘‘hysteria.”  Stam¬ 
peded  about  what  ?  Hysteria  about  what?  About  putting 
peace  above  selfishness.  The  great  heart  of  mankind,  es¬ 
pecially  as  touched  by  the  spirit  of  the  Christ,  would 
sacrifice  much  selfish  interest  for  peace ;  national  leaders, 
when  the  test  comes,  sacrifice  much  peace  to  selfish  in¬ 
terests. 

The  Conference  at  Washington  seems  to  betoken  a  bet¬ 
ter  state  of  national  hearts.  There  is  a  hopeful  disposi¬ 
tion  to  sacrifice  some  selfish  interests  to  insure  peace; 
some — but  not  too  much.  It  is  encumbent  upon  the  people 
of  the  nations  of  earth  to  cry  out  so  long  and  loud  that 
the  rulers  of  earth  may  remember  that  they  are  but  repre¬ 
sentative  rulers. 


In  the  imaginative  days  of  childhood  we  all,  with  boy¬ 
ish  bravado,  threw  stones  at  the  monsters  of  our  fancy — 
and  made  them  leap  upon  us.  Many  never  get  over  that 
boyish  bravado,  but  attack  every  evil  in  such  frontal 
fashion.  Others  go  about  quietly  to  circumvent  the  mon¬ 
ster  and  dehorn  it  and  so  make  it  harmless. 

That  monster,  the  “Godless  University,”  is  being  lib¬ 
erally  stoned,  and  it  certainly  deserves  much  stoning.  But 
is  there,  perchance,  a  more  effective  way  of  circumventing 
the  evil?  Someone  has  pointed  out  that  there  are  two 
necessary  elements  in  a  great  and  good  civilization,  the 
forces  that  make  for  intelligence  and  the  forces  that  make 
for  righteousness ;  not  one  nor  the  other,  but  both  in  like 
proportion. 
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Originally  in  our  civilization  the  forces  that  make  for 
intelligence,  i.  e.,  education,  were  under  the  direction  of 
the  forces  that  make  for  righteousness,  the  Church,  and 
so  they  kept  together.  But  civilization  with  us  has  more 
and  more  divorced  Church  and  State.  Now  the  State  Is 
entirely  separate  from  the  Church.  But  the  State  has 
gone  into  the  educating  business  and  the  “Godless  Uni¬ 
versity”  is  simply  the  force  that  makes  for  intelligence 
forging  ahead  unaccompanied  by  the  force  that  makes  for 
righteousness.  All  the  while  the  Church  has  been  lag¬ 
ging  behind  and  the  circumventing  movement  needed  in 
order  to  make  this  monster  harmless  is  for  the  Church 
to  catch  up. 

The  Missouri  Methodist  Foundation  for  Religious  In¬ 
struction  at  the  State  University  is  the  Church  catching 
up.  A  Church  building  is  being  erected,  a  pastor  has  been 
supplied  and  the  force  that  makes  for  righteousness  is 
now  to  keep  pace  with  the  force  that  makes  for  intelli¬ 
gence  in  at  least  one  “Godless  University.”  Let  the  Church 
catch  up  everywhere  and  this  monster  will  be  effectually 
tamed  and  the  frontal  attack  with  stones  will  no  longer 
be  needed. 


He  was  only  an  ice-man,  but  he  was  a  good  ice-man. 
In  all  kinds  of  weather  he  went  merrily  on  his  way,  tug¬ 
ging  his  heavy  loads  of  ice  up  to  the  third  story,  helping 
himself  by  a  hand  on  the  rail.  Always  he  had  a  cheery 
smile  and  a  hearty  good  morning  and  something  pleasant 
to  say.  His  lot  seemed  hard,  doubtless,  and  without  much 
honor  in  the  world  and  with  little  of  recompense,  yet  he 
seemed  never  to  embitter  his  life  by  complainings  of  his 
own  lot  or  envyings  towards  others,  or  by  questioning  the 
wisdom  of  Providence.  I  wonder  if  he  thinks  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Christ  was  a  humble  workman  and  dignified 
the  humble  tasks  of  life.  In  this,  at  least,  the  ice-man 
is  like  Him ;  he  is  a  real  man,  my  grouchy  friend,  are  you? 


CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 


IS  THE  IDEAL  OF  A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  TO 
ENFORCE  PEACE  CHRISTIAN? 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  ELLIOTT  WISH  ART,  D.D. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

It  may  be  that  this  is  a  strange  and  unnecessary  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  surely  not  an  extravagant  statement  to  affirm 
that  ever  since  the  morning  when  the  angels  sang,  Peace 
on  earth,  Good  will  to  men,  the  influence  of  those  who 
profess  to  call  themselves  Christian  has  on  the  whole,  in 
spite  of  many  failures  and  backslidings  and  many  resorts 
to  carnal  weapons,  been  exerted  against  war.  It  was  the 
dream  of  Isaiah  and  Micah,  and  possibly  of  an  early 
prophet  whom  they  both  quote,  that  the  time  would  come 
when  swords  should  be  beaten  into  plowshares  and  spears 
into  pruning  hooks,  and  nations  should  learn  Avar  no 
more.  If  there  ever  was  a  man  of  peace,  it  was  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  though  he  foresaw  that  one  result  of  his  work 
would  be  to  send  a  sword  upon  the  earth,  he  never  author¬ 
ized  his  followers  to  use  such  a  weapon  in  supporting  his 
cause.  During  the  gloomiest  periods  of  the  dark  ages, 
the  Church,  which  assuredly  had  faults  enough,  put  at 
least  some  restraints  upon  the  violence  of  men,  and  her 
sanctuaries  and  monasteries  were  a  refuge  in  a  time  when 
fighting  was  the  principal  business  of  life.  And  in  our 
own  age,  a  great  poet  whose  Christian  faith  and  hope 
were  the  constant  inspiration  of  his  verse,  dips  into  the 
future : 

“Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  were 
furl’d 

In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world.” 

— Tennyson. 

The  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  Truce  of  God,  world¬ 
wide  in  extent  and  permanent,  would  seem  to  be  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  gospel. 
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But  unfortunately  there  are  evidences  enough  that  the 
question  is  not  an  entirely  gratuitous  one.  Some  at  least 
of  the  advocates  of  certain  popular  eschatological  views 
are  given  to  saying  that  there  can  be  no  peace  until  the 
Prince  of  Peace  comes,  and  they  view  with  suspicion  gov¬ 
ernmental  or  international  plans  to  substitute  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  the  rule  of  reason  for  the  appeal  to  arms,  as  a 
thing  which  is  not  only  futile  but  almost  irreverent.  It 
would  be  quite  aside  from  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
attempt  to  discuss  favorably  or  unfavorably  current  theo¬ 
ries  regarding  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  The  hope  of  His 
advent  certainly  does  not  of  necessity  lead  to  such  dis¬ 
couraging  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  present  world 
situation,  and  not  all,  perhaps  indeed  no  very  large  pro¬ 
portion,  of  those  who  make  this  expectation  the  center 
of  their  teaching  are  opposed  to  treaties  and  leagues 
which  tend  to  maintain  peace.  But  that  the  number  of 
those  who  take  the  attitude  indicated  is  considerable,  that 
their  influence  because  of  high  character  and  devotion 
is  great,  and  that  thus  many  Christian  people  throw  their 
weight  in  the  scale,  against  rather  than  in  favor  of,  one 
of  the  most  Christian  proposals  of  modem  times,  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  open  to  doubt. 

Others  approach  the  question  without  these  presuppo¬ 
sitions,  but  give  an  answer  which  is  much  to  the  same 
effect,  and  which,  so  far  as  it  controls  religious  thought, 
destroys  its  power  to  secure  social  and  national  righteous¬ 
ness.  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  agreed,  is  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  he  brought  peace,  even  at  the  cost  of  his  sacrificial 
death.  But  how  is  that  peace  to  be  obtained?  Only  by 
faith  in  Him  and  union  with  Him.  That  peace  can  be 
entered  by  the  door  of  regeneration  alone.  It  must  be 
an  inner  experience.  He  whose  service  is  perfect  free¬ 
dom,  must  set  up  His  throne  in  the  heart,  and  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  will  thus  be  established.  As  compared  with 
this,  all  else  is  merely  external.  Better  social  relations, 
arrangements  for  securing  justice  between  man  and  man, 
government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  fair  and 
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honorable  dealings  between  nations — all  this  is  good  in 
its  way;  but  there  can  be  no  real  and  lasting  peace  on 
earth  until  Christ  is  everywhere  enthroned  as  Lord  of  all. 

Now  with  these  statements,  so  far  as  they  concern  the 
relations  of  the  individual  to  the  Father  in  heaven,  I 
most  fully  agree.  But  if  the  practical  application  of 
them  is,  that  all  social  reform,  all  attempts  to  establish 
that  righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation,  and  all  agree¬ 
ments  between  different  governments  by  which  force  shall 
be  made  to  give  place  to  reason,  must  be  deferred  until 
all  men  are  converted,  then  surely  these  are  hard  sayings. 
There  were  many  Christian  men  in  this  country  in  what 
John  Fiske  calls  the  Critical  period  of  American  His¬ 
tory.  The  States  had  gained  their  independence,  but  were 
united  only  by  sentiment  and  by  representation  in  a  con¬ 
gress  which  had  no  power  to  enforce  its  decrees.  Jeal¬ 
ousies  and  divergent  interests  were  driving  them  apart. 
There  was  danger  that  after  having  fought  as  brothers 
in  arms,  the  patriots  might  have  to  fight  one  another, 
and  Liberty  should  devour  her  own  children.  The  lovers 
of  God  and  of  their  country  believed  then  that  the  way 
to  cure  the  distempers  of  the  body  politic  was  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union — an  external,  political  arrangement — 
and  to  accomplish  this  object  the  constitution  was  adopted. 
But  had  these  devout  souls  reasoned  as  some  reason  now, 
they  would  have  said,  “It  is  useless  to  seek  peace  by  legal 
enactments,  by  paper  constitutions,  by  the  meetings  of 
representative  bodies  and  the  establishment  of  courts. 
True  peace  can  come  only  when  the  people  of  America 
seek  it  through  the  atonement  of  the  Cross.”  And  could 
they  have  looked  into  the  future  and  foreseen  the  war 
of  the  Sixties,  they  would  have  felt  that  their  scepticism 
concerning  the  new  proposals  was  triumphantly  vindi¬ 
cated.  But  no  one  doubts  that  if  the  fathers  of  our  land 
had  acted  upon  such  pessimistic  considerations,  one  of 
the  greatest  forward  steps  for  freedom  and  for  righteous¬ 
ness  would  have  been  prevented. 
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At  bottom  the  issue  involved,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  this : 
Has  the  gospel  an  application  to  social  and  governmental 
affairs,  as  well  as  to  the  individual?  It  is  hard  to  see 
upon  what  principle  this  wider  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Jesus  can  be  denied.  There  is  certainly  a  Chris¬ 
tian  way  in  which  the  employer  can  deal  with  his  em¬ 
ployee  and  the  employee  with  his  employer.  There  is  a 
Christian  way  of  approaching  the  problems  of  the  wages 
of  toil,  and  of  the  rewards  of  capital,  of  rents  and  of  rail¬ 
road  rates.  The  teachings  of  the  Master  have  a  bearing 
on  marriage  and  divorce,  on  the  use  of  riches  and  the 
care  of  the  poor,  on  the  division  of  society  into  classes 
and  castes  with  their  arrogant  exclusiveness,  on  business 
combinations  and  labor  unions,  on  strikes  and  lock-outs 
as  methods  of  settling  disputes. 

And  just  as  certainly  great  national  affairs  need  the 
illumination  that  comes  from  that  true  light  that  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  a  bill,  even  concerning  the  tariff  or  tax¬ 
ation,  which  makes  it  entirely  independent  of  the  law  of 
Christ.  If  all  public  officials,  from  the  President  to  the 
Sheriff  and  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  would  habitually, 
before  they  settle  their  problems,  ask  themselves.  What 
would  Jesus  do?  they  would  not  be  asking  an  irrelevant 
question,  and  our  public  life  would  be  greatly  elevated. 
Happy  the  people  whose  legislators  make  laws  and  whose 
judges  enforce  them  “As  ever  in  their  great  Task-Master’s 
eye.”  There  is  a  sense  in  which,  to  quote  the  title  of  Dean 
Freemantle’s  well-known  book.  The  World  is  the  Subject 
of  Redemption. 

The  gospel  has  a  personal  and  individual  aspect ;  it  also 
has  a  social  aspect.  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy 
strength  and  with  all  thy  mind” — that  is  personal  and 
individual.  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself” — 
that  is  social.  The  first  petition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
“Hallowed  be  Thy  name,”  may  be  regarded  as  having  to 
do  only  with  the  suppliant  and  his  God.  But  when  we 
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say,  “Thy  kingdom  come;  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven,”  we  are  brought  into  relation  with  the 
needy  and  sinful  world.  There  are  those  who  have  exag¬ 
gerated  one  side  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  at  the  expense 
of  the  other,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  hold 
the  balance  of  truth  and  teach  both  applications  of  the 
divine  revelation.  In  recent  times  there  have  been  preach¬ 
ers  who  avowedly  confine  themselves  to  the  social  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  inevitable  result  is 
that  the  gospel  is  robbed  of  its  power,  and  that  even  its 
social  appeal  becomes  “weary,  fiat,  stale  and  unprofit¬ 
able.”  That  is  one  extreme.  The  other  is  represented  by 
a  pastor  who  excused  his  indifference  toward  the  efforts 
to  maintain  a  certain  righteous  law  in  a  State  where  cor¬ 
rupt  influences  were  rampant,  by  saying,  “I  preach  re¬ 
generation,  not  reform.”  For  my  part,  I  venture  to  affirm 
that  the  man  whose  message  makes  any  approach  to  the 
breadth  of  the  Evangel,  will  preach  regeneration  and  re¬ 
form. 

This  position  is  by  no  means  weakened,  if  we  concede 
that  the  personal  side  of  the  gospel  is  primary  and  funda¬ 
mental,  that  it  makes  its  appeal  first  of  all  to  the  individual. 
That  was  Jesus’  method.  He  gave  little  attention  to  or¬ 
ganization.  He  studiously  refused  to  interfere  in  govern¬ 
mental  affairs.  His  plan  of  producing  better  social  con¬ 
ditions  was  to  convert  men  and  women  and  inspire  them 
to  elevate  the  life  of  the  community  and  the  state.  But 
if  the  individual  side  of  the  Christian  life  is  primary,  the 
social  is  inseparable  from  it.  A  soul  cannot  develop  in 
a  vacuum.  Our  powers  of  thought  and  expression,  our 
characters,  the  whole  man  in  each  of  us,  can  grow  only 
by  contact  with  the  external  world  and  with  other  per¬ 
sonalities.  We  are  not  the  helpless  creatures  of  our  en¬ 
vironment,  but  we  could  not  have  become  what  we  are 
except  in  our  environment.  And  it  is  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament  that  saved  and  sanctified  souls  can 
elevate  their  environment,  can  change  evil  conditions  in 
society  and  nation,  and  that  if  they  have  no  such  influence, 
the  salt  has  lost  its  savor. 
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Perhaps  this  truth  has  been  somewhat  obscured  for 
us,  by  certain  unjustifiable  inferences  which  are  some¬ 
times  drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  That  each  has  its  own  realm  and  should  keep 
strictly  to  it,  is  a  position  which  is  accepted  with  all  its 
consequences  in  this  paper.  I  am  quite  ready  to  confess 
that  Ministerial  Associations  and  Church  courts  have 
often  stultified  themselves  and  weakened  their  influence, 
by  unwise  interference  in  governmental  affairs.  But  it 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  matters  which  cannot  be 
reached  by  ecclesiastical  law,  are  for  that  reason  outside 
the  pale  of  the  law  of  Christ.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
a  bigger  and  greater  thing  than  the  organized  church. 
It  is  the  ideal,  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  church 
is  one  of  the  means,  doubtless  the  most  important  of  all, 
but  not  the  sole  means.  Every  functionary  of  govern¬ 
ment,  as  he  meets  the  responsibilities  of  his  position,  ought 
to  be  controlled  by  the  principles  of  the  Master.  Tfie 
powers  that  be — secular  as  well  as  ecclesiastical — are  or¬ 
dained  of  God,  and  the  ruler  is  a  minister  of  God. 

Others  hesitate  to  give  cordial  support  to  plans  for 
social  and  national  betterment,  because  they  question  whe¬ 
ther  the  men  with  whom  these  originated  were  Christians, 
whether  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  first  sprang  to 
life  was  such  as  a  devoted  follower  of  the  Master  could 
breathe  freely.  Does  the  instrument  in  question  ac¬ 
knowledge  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  Were  the 
men  who  wrote  it  members  of  the  visible  church?  Was 
the  Conference  in  which  it  was  prepared,  opened  with 
prayer?  Now  it  would  be  extremely  gratifying  if  such 
questions  could  always  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
But,  though  the  personal  attitude  to  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
the  all  important  matter,  is  it  not  somewhat  presumptuous, 
in  dealing  with  a  question  which  concerns  the  external 
relations  of  men,  to  attempt  to  analyze  the  motives  and 
estimate  the  spiritual  standing  of  responsible  leaders. 
Who  can  read  the  heart  but  God  only?  The  Lord  Jesus 
refuses  to  Stop  the  work  of  the  man  of  whom  the  disciples 
complained  that  “he  followeth  not  us.”  On  a  question 
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of  public  policy  it  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  query,  Does 
the  plan  proposed  make  for  righteousness?  We  should 
have  had  to  wait  long  for  the  prohibition  of  the  iniqui¬ 
tous  liquor  traffic  if  we  had  insisted  that  no  help  should 
be  allowed  except  from  those  whose  names  were  on  the 
Church  registers. 

I  strongly  affirm,  then,  that  the  gospel  has  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  social  and  national  life,  and  that  victories  for 
righteousness  in  these  spheres  are  its  triumphs.  And  if 
this  be  true,  we  can  certainly  take  one  step  in  advance 
and  say  that  the  law  of  Christ  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
international  affairs,  that  if  the  ruler  is  the  minister  of 
God  in  his  dealings  with  the  people  over  whom  he  is  set, 
he  is  no  less  responsible  to  the  King  of  Kings  as  to  his 
relations  with  the  governments  of  other  lands.  The  pow¬ 
ers  that  be  have  certain  responsibilities  that  individuals 
do  not  have,  so  that  they  may  rightly  punish,  and  take 
away  the  liberty  or  even  the  life,  of  the  enemies  of  so¬ 
ciety,  but  broadly  speaking,  nations  have  no  more  license 
to  violate  moral  law  than  their  citizens.  National  selfish¬ 
ness,  to  which  an  exaggerated  patriotism  easily  leads,  is 
not  different  in  principle  from  personal  selfishness.  “Our 
country,  right  or  wrong,”  may  be  good  politics  but  it  is 
bad  ethics,  and  means  the  condemnation  of  James  Russell 
Lowell  for  his  attitude  toward  the  Mexican  War,  and  of 
David  Lloyd-George  for  opposition  to  British  policy  in 
South  Africa  a  generation  ago.  “America  first”  is,  with 
the  change  of  names,  a  pretty  fair  rendering  of  **Deutsch- 
land  ueber  alles” 

What  indeed  was  the  meaning  of  the  great  World  War 
for  us  and  our  allies,  unless  it  was  a  protest  against  the 
unspeakable  theory  that  nations  in  their  relations  to  one 
another  are  not  bound  by  the  moral  law?  The  leading 
Ambassador  of  our  government  has  made  the  shameful 
statement  that  we  did  not  enter  that  conflict  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  but  only  to  save  ourselves.  The 
soldiers  who  did  the  fighting  have  very  emphatically  re¬ 
pudiated  this  base  charge.  Even  now,  when  the  idealism 
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of  those  days  of  danger  has  so  largely  evaporated,  it  is 
worth  while  to  recall  that  the  military  autocracy  which 
controlled  the  central  powers  of  Europe,  virtually  avowed 
the  abominable  doctrine  that  might  makes  right,  lightly 
designated  treaties  as  scraps  of  paper,  and  in  effect  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  most  flagitious  acts  of  violence  and  oppres¬ 
sion  could  be  justified  on  the  plea  of  strategic  necessity. 
And  they  acted  upon  this  atheistic,  Nietzschean  philoso¬ 
phy.  And  so  there  was  an  orgy  of  horrors  that  recalled 
the  practices  of  the  Assyrians  of  old,  or  of  the  most  savage 
of  North  American  Indians,  except  that  the  work  was 
more  highly  organized,  more  thoroughly  done,  more  scien¬ 
tific.  They  needlessly  bombed  cathedrals,  cut  down  for¬ 
ests,  poisoned  wells,  wreaked  such  destruction  upon  mines 
that  they  will  be  useless  for  a  generation ;  and  they  took 
innocent  citizens  as  hostages  and  put  them  to  death  for 
alleged  crimes  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  they  carried 
thousands  into  captivity  like  the  ancient  oppressors  of 
Israel,  they  committed  the  vilest  enormities  against 
women  and  children.  And  that  infamous  doctrine,  thus 
put  into  practice,  was  the  thing  which  determined  Amer¬ 
ica  to  draw  the  sword.  The  occasion  which  led  to  the 
declaration  of  war  was  doubtless  certain  very  flagrant 
violations  of  our  rights  and  the  entrance  upon  a  settled 
policy  which  meant  a  continuance  of  such  violations;  the 
cause  was  the  defiance  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man  by 
the  “Potsdam  gang,”  their  virtual  assertion  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  relations  of  nations. 

Now  surely  we  have  failed  to  learn  the  lesson  of  that 
cataclysm  in  which  civilization  was  almost  overwhelmed, 
if  we  are  not  willing  to  confess  that  there  is  a  Christian 
way  in  which  nations  should  deal  with  nations.  A  people 
can  no  more  avoid  relations  with  other  peoples,  than  can 
a  man  be  absolutely  independent  of  other  men.  No  coun¬ 
try  liveth  to  itself.  If  our  government  should  attempt  to 
make  this  a  hermit  nation,  as  some  of  our  leaders  seem  to 
desire,  the  church  of  God* would  prevent  it;  for  it  has  its 
missionaries  in  almost  every  country.  Heathen  lands  have 
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been  claimed  for  God,  their  soil  has  been  rendered  sacred 
by  the  graves  of  saints,  and  no  administration  dare  be 
pusillanimous  enough  to  refuse  at  least  some  measure  of 
protection  to  its  citizens  who  are  messengers  of  life  in 
these  far-flung  flelds.  Our  land  always  has  had,  and  will 
still  have,  understandings  and  treaties  with  other  lands. 
There  may  be  reasonable  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how 
far  these  should  go.  There  are  matters  which  do  not 
concern  us  and  in  which  we  ought  not  to  become  entangled. 
But  we  cannot  stand  alone,  and  if  we  could,  it  would  surely 
not  be  the  Christian  attitude. 

For  these  reasons,  the  objections  which  devoted  church¬ 
men  often  make  to  schemes  for  social  reform,  for  national 
improvement,  or  for  international  friendship,  make  little 
impression  upon  me  except  one  of  astonishment  and  be¬ 
wilderment.  It  is  true  that  the  gospel  appeals  primarily 
to  individuals,  and  that  its  influence  upon  society  and 
government  must  be  exerted  through  men  and  women  who 
have  caught  its  spirit.  There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in 
the  statement  that  as  long  as  human  hearts  are  evil,  we 
shall  have  misunderstandings  and  crimes  and  those  ha¬ 
treds  and  passions  which  lead  to  war.  This  is  only  to 
make  the  indisputable  assertion  that  the  source  of  all 
our  woe  is  sin.  But  if  we  must  defer  all  attempts  to  bet¬ 
ter  conditions  around  us  until  sin  is  banished,  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  depressing.  That  would  condemn  all  external  law 
and  all  government,  as  well  as  treaties  and  leagues,  on 
the  ground  that  all  alike  reach  only  the  symptoms,  and 
offer  no  cure  for  the  deep  malady  that  causes  them.  But 
the  fact  is  that  it  is  only  because  of  the  presence  of  sin 
that  we  require  any  of  our  social  and  political  arrange¬ 
ments.  There  will  be  no  need  of  charity  organizations, 
of  courts  and  legislatures,  or  of  alliances  to  secure  peace, 
in  the  Celestial  City.  The  sort  of  logic  with  which  we 
have  been  dealing  would,  if  carried  to  its  legitimate  con¬ 
clusions,  leave  no  place  at  all  now  or  hereafter  for  enact¬ 
ments  and  institutions  to  promote  righteousness  and  to 
prevent  violence  and  wrong.  These  half  measures  are 
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not  allowable  until  the  evil  heart  that  is  in  all  of  us,  is 
cleansed  and  purified;  when  all  hearts  are  cleansed  and 
purified,  they  will  be  useless.  Such  is  the  impasse  into 
which-  we  are  driven  by  such  singular  reasoning.  In  oppo¬ 
sition  to  all  this,  I  insist  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  may 
be  manifested  in  social  arrangements,  in  governmental 
policies,  and  in  the  relations  of  nations  one  to  another; 
and  that  in  all  these  realms  we  should  seek  to  place  Him 
on  the  throne. 

It  remains  to  consider,  in  a  more  positive  manner,  the 
question  whether  the  ideal  of  a  league  to  enforce  peace, 
can  be  pronounced  Christian.  That  I  may  not  seem  to 
sail  under  false  colors,  I  should  here  perhaps  make  a 
damaging  admission.  I  confess  that  I  have  been,  and 
still  am,  an  admirer  of  the  Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson,  of 
course,  “on  this  side  idolatry,”  and  that  I  think  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  a  deplorable  blunder, 
from  the  consequences  of  which  we  are  likely  to  suffer 
long.  This,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  will  no 
doubt  be  “caviare  to  the  general.”  At  any  rate  our  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  treaty  of  Versailles  is  no  longer  a  living  issue. 
That  instrument  was  far  from  perfect,  but  that  need  now 
give  us  no  concern.  We  have  made  an  agreement  with 
Germany  by  which  we  are  to  receive  all  the  benefits  of  the 
pact  which  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify,  while  we  shoul¬ 
der  none  of  its  responsibilities.  Thus  we  have  lost  noth¬ 
ing,  unless  it  be  that  intangible  abstraction  called  Honor, 
and  can  let  bygones  be  bygones.  We  are  in  a  position  to 
view  the  question  without  prejudice,  if  we  will. 

First  of  all,  then,  I  hold  it  to  be  an  unassailable  posi¬ 
tion,  that  war  is  not  the  Christian  method  of  settling  inter¬ 
national  disputes.  This  is  not  to  say  that  war  is  never 
justifiable.  There  may  be  conflicts,  especially  defensive 
conflicts,  which  cannot  be  avoided  without  the  poltroonery 
of  weakly  allowing  the  right  to  be  trampled  down  by  brute 
force.  There  may  be  holy  wars ;  the  one  from  which  we 
are  just  recovering  was  a  holy  war,  if,  as  we  believed, 
we  were  fighting  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
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and  not  merely  to  save  ourselves.  When  a  nation  can 
be  so  led  astray  by  evil  leaders  that  it  turns  bandit  and 
starts  on  a  career  of  robbery  and  plunder,  it  must,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  be  halted  in  its  course.  The  sword  is 
the  only  weapon  that  is  available  in  such  a  situation. 

But  considered  in  itself,  war  is  the  most  unreasonable, 
unfair,  and  unchristian  of  all  arbiters  in  any  difficulty. 
Its  appeal  is  to  might,  not  to  right.  We  have  no  assur¬ 
ance  tha£  its  decisions  will  be  just;  rather  we  know  they 
often  have  been  unjust.  Napoleon  impiously  thought  that 
God  was  always  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  battalions. 
Many  a  true  patriot  has  died  on  the  gallows,  branded  as 
a  traitor,  only  because  his  enemy  defeated  him  in  battle. 
Many  an  evil  cause  has  won  renown  and  been  celebrated 
in  song  and  story,  just  because  it  succeeded.  So  haphazard 
and  unsatisfactory  is  resort  to  the  method  of  the  jungle, 
that  the  increasing  purpose  which  runs  through  the  ages, 
and  maintains  itself  in  spite  of  human  folly  and  madness, 
can  be  accounted  for  only  as  the  purpose  of  a  God  who 
can  make  even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him. 

“Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger;  history’s  pages  but  record 

One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  ’twixt  old  systems  and  the 
Word;  . 

Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  forever  on  the  throne, — 

Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and,  behind  the  dim  un¬ 
known, 

Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above  His 
own.” 

— Lowell. 

Since  war  then  is  irrational  and  unjust,  we  have  surely 
reached  such  a  stage  of  civilization  that  we  should  be 
willing  to  make  an  experiment  with  a  different  plan.  And 
the  only  other  plan  that  one  can  well  think  of  is  that  of 
common  counsels,  of  friendly  agreements,  of  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  disputes  to  arbitration,  with  the  desire  to  se¬ 
cure  justice  and  not  the  mere  triumph  of  might — in  a 
word,  a  League  of  Nations.  That  that  is  the  Christian 
ideal  is  evident,  not  so  much  from  any  single  statement 
of  the  Master,  as  from  the  spirit  of  all  his  teachings.  It 
is  some  approach  to  the  prophet's  dream  of  Jerusalem 
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exalted,  of  all  nations  flowing  unto  it,  of  Jehovah  teach¬ 
ing  them  his  ways,  judging  and  arbitrating  for  them,  so 
that  they  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks.  It  would  give  some  reason¬ 
able  assurance  that  in  coming  to  decisions,  justice  would 
not  be  forgotten,  though  no  human  tribunal  can  be  in¬ 
fallible. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  as  no  stream  can  rise  higher 
than  its  source,  so  no  alliance  of  sinful  selflsh  men,  or 
of  nations  made  up  of  such  men,  can  afford  any  greater 
certainty  of  the  triumph  of  right,  than  their  separation 
into  groups,  that  ten  million  fools  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  the  source  of  wisdom.  Such  a  criticism  can  be  made 
against  the  whole  theory  of  democracy,  indeed  has  been 
made  by  that  man  of  genius,  Thomas  Carlyle.  Of  course, 
it  is  true  to  this  extent  that  absolute  fairness  and  per¬ 
fectly  equal  treatment  of  all  is  not  attainable,  even  when 
legislators  and  judges  are  honest  and  incorruptible — ^much 
less  when  they  are  dishonest  and  venal,  as  they  too  often 
are.  But  more  than  a  century  of  history  in  an  imperfect 
democracy  in  this  favored  land  has  proved  to  all  who  have 
eyes  to  see,  that  the  rule  of  ali  the  people  combined  does 
secure  a  measure  of  order  and  tranquility  which  could 
never  be  maintained  by  isolated  communities,  that  states 
once  jealous,  discordant,  belligerent,  have,  except  for  four 
terrible  years,  been  kept  at  peace,  and  every  true  Amer¬ 
ican  is  confident  that  that  peace  will  now  be  permanent. 
Men  are  still  imperfect  and  likely  to  think  most  of  their 
own  interests,  even  when  they  meet  to  make  treaties  and 
form  alliances,  but  assuming  that  all  high  ideals,  all  gen¬ 
erous  feelings,  all  sense  of  honor,  were  lacking  in  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Men,  the  Federation  of  the  World,  self-interest 
in  the  different  groups  would  tend  to  neutralize  itself. 
It  might  be  thought  to  the  advantage  of  one  nation  to 
seize  the  territory  of  another,  but  it  would  be  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  other  to  resist  that  claim,  and  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  still  others  who  might  suffer  in  their 
turn  from  such  violence  to  raise  their  voices  against  it. 
Such  common  counsel  and  adjudication  of  differences  is 
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the  only  substitute  for  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  plan  accords  with  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel. 

Agreements  looking  to  limitation  of  armaments  are 
causes  for  thankfulness  especially  when  the  peoples  of 
the  world  are  groaning  under  the  burdens  of  taxation. 
Such  plans  are  good  as  far  as  they  go.  But  the  absolute 
disarmament  of  nations  is  not  desirable  as  long  as  there 
are  powers  that  may  become  a  menace  to  their  neighbors, 
just  as  any  community  in  which  there  are  criminals — 
and  what  community  is  free  from  them? — would  do  an 
unwise  thing  if  it  took  away  the  revolvers  and  batons  of 
its  police.  Preparations  for  war  can  be  made  with  con¬ 
siderable  speed,  and  our  hope  must  depend,  not  on  the 
scrapping  of  weapons,  but  on  the  removal  of  the  mis¬ 
understandings  and  strifes  which  breed  war. 

Arrangements  for  the  limitation  of  armament,  then, 
if  they  be  nothing  more  than  that,  are  of  no  great  value 
except  in  relieving  the  tax-payers  of  the  load  which  mili¬ 
tary  establishments  bind  upon  their  shoulders.  Suppose 
A,  B  and  C,  who  are  suspicious  of  one  another,  carry 
respectively  twelve,  nine  and  six  revolvers.  Such  a  num¬ 
ber  will  be  a  burden  and  an  expense.  If  they  mutually 
agree  to  limit  their  armaments  by  two-thirds,  that  will 
be  a  relief  to  them.  But  as  long  as  A  has  four  revolvers, 
B  three,  and  C  two,  the  prospect  for  peace  has  not  bright¬ 
ened,  unless  their  consultation  about  the  limitations  of 
armament  has  led  them  to  understand  one  another  and  to 
become  friends.  If  the  Conference  meeting  at  Washing¬ 
ton  as  I  write  shall  serve  to  allay  suspicions  and  to  create 
confidence  among  the  nations  there  represented,  above  all 
if  arrangements  be  made  for  meetings  of  the  same  sort 
at  fixed  intervals,  it  will  have  done  a  greater  thing  than 
the  scrapping  of  certain  ships  and  the  reduction  of  land 
forces ;  it  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  League  of  Nations — 
no,  I  have  forgotten  myself.  An  Association  of  Nations. 
At  any  rate,  I  am  of  Juliet's  mind, 

**That  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.” 
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This  is  a  germ  from  which  something  great  may  yet 
develop.  What  form  shall  be  given  to  it,  what  its  rela¬ 
tions  shall  be  to  the  existing  League  of  Nations,  are  ques¬ 
tions  for  the  future  to  solve.  It  seems  certain,  however, 
that  an  effective  “Association  of  Nations"  must  be  able, 
in  an  emergency,  so  to  direct  the  power  of  its  members 
as  to  compel  the  submission  of  an  outlaw  nation.  The 
mere  existence  of  this  power  would,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
usually  be  sufficient  to  prevent  an  unprovoked  onslaught 
of  a  robber  people,  but  to  have  this  moral  effect  there 
should  be  no  doubt  of  the  ability  to  exert  the  force  re¬ 
quired.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  President 
Roosevelt,  expressed,  of  course,  before  the  matter  became 
a  political  issue. 

For  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  have  been,  and 
may  again  be,  governments  whose  policy  is  a  menace  to 
their  neighbors  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Edmund 
Burke  said  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  draw  an  indict¬ 
ment  against  a  whole  people,  but  again  and  again  has  an 
autocratic  ruling  class  been  able  to  sway  vast  populations, 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  honest,  well-meaning  men 
and  women,  and  to  make  them  the  instruments  of  tyranny 
and  oppression.  Military  cabals  care  little  for  the  moral 
condemnation  of  the  universe,  if  they  can  secure  the  spoils 
of  victory,  but  if  that  moral  condemnation  be  expressed 
in  economic  pressure,  or  at  the  last  extremity,  in  the  alli¬ 
ance  of  other  powers  against  them,  they  will  pause.  Bis¬ 
marck  took  care  to  provide  against  hostile  combinations, 
before  he  entered  on  his  predatory  wars.  Had  the  Kaiser 
known  at  the  start  that  he  would  have  to  fight  all  the 
entente  which  finally  was  arrayed  against  him,  he  would 
probably  not  have  invaded  Belgium.  We  need,  it  would 
seem,  nothing  less  than  a  league  to  enforce  peace. 

But  at  this  point,  unfortunately,  we  encounter  preju¬ 
dices  which  have  been  embittered  because  they  have  be¬ 
come  an  issue  between  political  parties.  The  Treaty  of 
Versailles  was  no  doubt  defeated  in  large  part  because  of 
the  cry  that  it  set  up  a  super-government — a  cry  which 
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was  reiterated  until  it  was  believed.  It  is  indeed  doubtful 
whether  it  provided  sufficient  means  to  allign  the  forces 
of  civilization  against  an  empire  that  is  bent  on  plunder. 
However  that  may  be,  it  evidently  went  too  far  in  this 
direction  for  public  opinion  in  our  land.  An  exaggerated 
nationalism,  which  calls  itself  patriotism  though  it  is 
really  selfishness,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  barrier  in  the 
way  of  the  coming  of  peace.  Officially  we  have  in  effect 
said  that  we  are  not  our  brothers’  keeper.  And  so  we 
refuse  to  be  parties  to  any  agreement  by  which  nations 
of  good  will  could  effectively  say  to  an  aggressor.  Thus 
far  shalt  thou  come  but  no  farther. 

But  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  It  is  impossible  to 
have  at  the  same  time  the  benefits  of  association  with 
other  powers  and  the  benefits  of  isolation ;  and  world  peace 
belongs  in  the  former  category.  Every  treaty  into  which 
we  enter,  limits  our  freedom  of  action  in  so  far  as  it  makes 
any  promise  as  to  what  we  shall  do.  But  a  pact  by  which 
we  consent  to  compel  recalcitrant  powers  to  keep  order, 
if  necessary  using  force,  would,  it  seems  probable,  be 
condemned  by  public  opinion  at  the  present  time.  We 
have  still  to  learn  the  lesson,  even  after  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  modern  missions  for  one  thing,  that  in  spite  of 
differences  in  race,  in  language,  and  in  government,  we 
are  members  one  of  another.  God  grant  that  it  may  not 
be  necessary  that  the  world  should  again  be  plunged  into 
awful  war,  to  teach  us  this  Christian  ideal. 


THE  SUPREME  OBJECT  OF  WORSHIP  IN  ANCIENT 
CHINA.  WAS  IT  JEHOVAH? 


REVEREND  J.  E.  WALKER,  D.D. 

SHANWU,  FUKIEN,  CHINA,  FEB.  2,  1921. 

Chinese  myth,  legend  and  history,  all  testify  to  one 
Supreme  Object  of  Worship.  This  was  usually  called 
Heaven,  but  sometimes  also  was  styled  Ti  or  Shang  Ti. 

Earth  is  sometimes  associated  with  Heaven,  especially 
in  the  production  of  living  things,  but  never  as  the  equal 
of  Heaven.  They  also  worshipped  the  shen  which  were 
the  subordinate  agents  of  Heaven.  Some  translate  shen 
by  the  word  gods,  others  by  the  word  spirits.  But  Heaven 
is  before  all,  above  all,  and  the  source  of  all.  Shang  Ti 
was  sometimes  classed  with  the  shen  as  an  object  of  wor¬ 
ship;  and  the  first  meaning  of  shen  is  “That  power  or 
cause  which  operates  by  its  own  energies,  formless  and 
inscrutable,  yet  making  things  develop.”  A  Chinese 
Christian  teacher  told  us  that  *‘Shen  originally  meant  the 
same  as  Shang  Ti  but  had  become  exceedingly  debased  in 
common  usage.” 

Chinese  writing  might  be  said  to  consist  of  symbols; 
and  the  symbol  of  Heaven  is  composed  of  the  symbol  for 
one  and  that  for  great,  and  is  explained  as  “The  great 
ONE.”  So  we  say  “God  alone  is  great.”  In  the  name 
Shang  Ti  shang  means  above  while  Ti  is  defined  as  “One 
who  rules  in  his  own  right,”  also  as  “Judge.”  Its  symbol 
is  composed  of  that  for  establish,  slightly  modified  to  make 
it  overarching,  and  three  lines  forming  a  trident  extend¬ 
ing  downward  from  underneath  the  other  part.  Related 
to  this  is  a  symbol  composed  of  two  parallel  lines  above 
and  three  lines  descending  from  under  these.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams  says  that  these  three  lines  represent  “the  light  of 
sun,  moon  and  stars  coming  down  upon  the  earth.”  The 
symbol  for  Ti  means  one  enthroned  on  high  and  ruling 
all  beneath.  The  first  meaning  of  this  other  related  sym- 
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bol  is  “To  make  known  the  will  of  Heaven  to  men.”  The 
Chinese  mind  does  not  readily  conceive  of  bodiless  spirit ; 
and  it  associates  the  visible  heavens  and  earth  with  the 
invisible  Beings  thus  named.  Ti  is  sometimes  used  for 
Heaven ;  but  as  there  were  five  mythical  rulers  who  were 
styled  the  “Five  Ti,”  shang  was  usually  prefixed  to  Ti 
when  it  designated  Heaven.  The  title  Ti  was  never  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  merely  human  ruler  till  (?)  B.  C.,  when  Shi 
Huang-Ti  arrogated  it  to  himself.  In  modem  time  the 
Taoists  have  grossly  debased  the  term  shang  ti,  using  it 
as  the  title  of  men  whom  they  have  deified. 

The  early  missionaries  were  sharply  divided  on  the  use 
of  Shang  Ti  to  designate  God;  and  a  very  respectable 
minority  both  in  numbers  and  in  scholarship,  claimed  that 
Shang  Ti  was  to  the  Chinese  about  what  Zeus  was  to  the 
Greeks.  They  were  strenuous  for  the  use  of  the  more 
generic  term  shen  with  the  word  for  true  prefixed  to  it. 
Quite  a  few  also  wished  to  compromise  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  term  Heaven-Lord.  But  now  a  very,  very  large 
majority  both  of  missionaries  and  Chinese  converts  use 
Shang  Ti. 

The  plain,  indisputable  history  of  the  use  of  both  shen 
and  Shang  Ti  has  been  the  very  reverse  of  evolution  up¬ 
ward  ;  and  however  scholars  may  seek  to  account  for  this 
fact,  the  fact  itself  is  hideously  obtrustive  when  the  pres¬ 
ent  degraded  beliefs  are  compared  with  the  lofty  concepts 
of  the  Odes  and  the  History.  In  ancient  times  the  notions 
and  practices  of  the  common  people  doubtless  fell  far 
below  the  standard  of  these  two  books,  just  as  the  super¬ 
stitions  and  customs  of  ancient  Israel  fell  far  below  the 
standard  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  Confucius  in  his  day 
was  combatting  a  strong  downward  tendency ;  but  he  only 
succeeded  in  retarding  it.  But  compare  the  second  defini¬ 
tion  of  Ti,  a  judge,  with  Abraham’s  words  when  inter¬ 
ceding  for  Sodom,  “Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right.”  Also  Jephtha’s  protest  to  the  king  of  Ammon, 
“Jehovah,  the  Judge,  judge  this  day  between  the  sons 
of  Israel  and  the  sons  of  Ammon.” 
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A  writer  in  “Asia”  states  that  “The  Koreans  have  al¬ 
ways  worshipped  Haneinin,  a  name  which  covers  the  idea 
of  one  supreme  mind,  one  god.  This  god  of  the  Koreans 
is  similar  to  the  (Jod  of  the  Jewish  Old  Testament.  On 
this  deep-seated  monotheism  the  Christian  missionary  has 
built  with  amazing  success.”  The  Koreans  were  taught 
Chinese  civilization  by  K’i-Tsz,  an  exile  prince  of  the  over¬ 
thrown  house  of  Shang-Yin,  about  B.  C.  1110.  His  name 
is  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  Koreans,  as  well  it  de¬ 
serves  to  be.  Perhaps  he  taught  them  their  lofty  mono¬ 
theism. 

But  in  the  12th  century,  A.  D.,  arose  Chu-hsi,  most 
noted  commentator  of  the  ancient  classics,  who  taught 
that  Heaven  is  but  an  impersonal  moral  order ;  and  his 
views  have  long  prevailed  among  the  Chinese  literati. 
Samuel  Couling,  M.  A.  (Edin.)  in  his  Encyclopaedia 
Sinica,  says  of  Chu-hsi,  “He  struck  a  blow  at  the  old  Con- 
fucian  idea  of  a  personal  God,  from  which  it  has  never 
recovered.”  Yes,  and  his  teachings  have  alwayr  been 
a  sad  hindrance  to  the  work  of  the  missionary.  The  early 
missionaries  seem  to  have  credited  too  readily  the  claim 
that  Chu-hsi  had  given  the  correct  interpretation  of  Con¬ 
fucius.  Dr.  Legge  thoroughly  refuted  this  error.  Chu-hsi 
set  the  Chinese  scholars  a  bad  example  of  adroit  twisting. 
His  attempt  to  reconcile  his  teachings  with  the  popular 
trust  in  and  worship  of  ancestors  is  a  striking  example 
of  specious  ambiguity. 

At  present  the  mass  of  spiritual  beings  is  classed  under 
the  phrase  kuei-shen,  the  kuei  being  the  people  and  the 
shen  the  mandarins  of  the  spirit  world.  Both  are  wor¬ 
shipped;  for  even  the  kuei  are  supposed  to  have  power 
to  help  or  harm,  and  hence  must  be  placated ;  but  incense 
is  burned  to  the  shen  on  the  first  and  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month,  and  to  the  kuei  on  the  second  and  sixteenth.  Every 
man’s  ancestors  are  shen  to  him.  Taoism  and  also  Bud¬ 
dhism  has  brought  about  a  degraded  worship  of  Ti  and 
Shang  Ti  among  a  people  robbed  of  any  true  conception 
of  God. 
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We  find  that  unsophisticated  folks  instinctively  attri¬ 
bute  to  personal  agencies  all  working  together  of  things 
to  produce  potent  results.  Hence  the  common  people 
attribute  to  the  kuei-shen  everything  which  cannot  be 
traced  to  human  agencies.  A  Chinese  teacher,  well  versed 
in  the  tenets  of  the  “Three  Religions,”  when  asked  why 
some  days  are  accounted  lucky  and  others  unlucky,  replied, 
“Lucky  days  are  ruled  over  by  good  shen  and  unlucky 
by  evil  shen.” 

Rev.  E.  Faber,  D.D.,  learned  scholar  in  things  Chinese 
and  deep  thinker,  sums  up  the  teachings  of  the  ancient 
sages  as  to  God  as  follows: 

(1)  He  is  the  Supreme  Ruler,  who  as  to  kings,  sets 
up  one  and  puts  down  another. 

(2)  He  desires  the  physical  and  moral  health  or  well¬ 
being  of  men. 

(3)  He  is  holy,  so  that  no  uncleanness  can  approach 
Him. 

(4)  He  is  nevertheless  gracious  to  the  penitent. 

But  now  Herbert  Spencer  yoked  up  with  Chu-hsi  shuts 

out  everything  which  could  inspire  gratitude  to  itself  or 
affection  to  its  creatures.  In  Foochow,  a  Chu-hsi  strong¬ 
hold,  it  took  nine  years  to  win  one  convert. 

One  most  ancient  reference  to  Shang  Ti  and  Heaven 
concerns  King  Yao  (B.  C.,  2356-2255).  He  was  visiting 
a  certain  place,  and  the  people  crowded  around  him,  pray¬ 
ing  that  Heaven  might  give  him  wealth  and  sons  and 
long  life;  but  he  replied,  “Wealth  brings  many  troubles, 
children  many  anxieties,  and  old  age  much  sorrow  and 
contempt.”  But  they  answered,  “Sons  are  the  gift  of 
Heaven  .  .  .  and  old  age  never  brings  contempt  except 
where  virtue  has  been  lost.  At  the  close  of  life  the  old 
man  ascends  on  a  cloud  to  the  place  where  Shang  Ti 
lives.” 

Dr.  Williams  in  his  monumental  lexicon  of  the  Chinese 
language  propounds  the  theory  that  Shang  Ti  is  the  col¬ 
lective  name  for  the  deified  spirits  of  all  deceased  em¬ 
perors,  and  especially  for  those  of  the  reigning  family; 
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and  the  manner  in  which  deceased  emperors  are  associated 
with  Heaven  might  afford  passages  which  would  seem  to 
favor  this  theory.  One  such  is  attributed  to  King  P’an- 
keng  (B.  C.  1401-1374).  He  said,  “Were  I  to  err  in  my 
government,  my  high  sovereign  (i.  e,  the  founder  of  his 
dynasty)  would  send  down  on  me  great  punishment  for 
my  crime,  and  say  ‘Why  do  you  oppress  my  people?* 
If  you,  the  myriads  of  the  people  ...  do  not  cherish 
one  mind  with  me,  the  One  Man,  in  my  plans,  the  former 
kings  will  send  down  on  you  great  punishment  for  your 
crimes.”  He  here  speaks  of  the  deceased  kings  merely 
as  the  “former  kings.”  And  when  certain  nobles  were 
resisting  his  plans,  he  says  to  them,  “Your  ancestors  and 
fathers  will  cut  you  off  and  abandon  you.”  But  all  an¬ 
cestors  and  shen  are  looked  upon  as  the  agents  of  Heaven. 

Confucius  said  in  regard  to  the  shen  “Worship  the  shen 
but  be  distant  with  them.”  He  saw  evil  tendencies  con¬ 
nected  with  the  shen.  This  reminds  us  of  the  0.  T.  atti¬ 
tude  toward  “familiar  spirits.’*  He  prized  ancestral  wor¬ 
ship  especially  as  a  bond  of  family  fellowship.  Yet  he 
owed  his  existence  to  his  mothers*  filial  piety  in  becoming 
the  concubine  of  her  father’s  aged  friend,  who  had  no 
sons,  that  so  she  might  bear  him  a  healthy  son,  he  having 
only  a  deformed  one ;  and  Heaven  rewarded  her  with  Con¬ 
fucius.  Yet  when  she  died  her  son  had  to  get  an  old  man 
to  show  him  his  father’s  grave,  that  so  he  could  bury 
her  beside  him.  But  Mencius,  the  “Second  Sage”  (B.  C. 
372-289),  taught  that  “A  chicken  served  to  parents  living 
is  better  than  an  ox  sacrificed  to  them  after  they  are 
dead.”  , 

But  Mencius  makes  more  of  the  shen  than  did  Confu¬ 
cius.  He  says  “The  people  are  of  most  importance ;  next 
to  them  are  the  shen,  the  tutelar  gods  of  the  land.  Of  less 
importance  is  the  king.”  Also,  “The  shen  are  the  chan¬ 
nels  for  the  blessings  of  Heaven.”  If  they  do  not  duly 
care  for  the  people,  “Then  the  tutelar  shen  must  be 
changed.”  Heaven’s  vice-regent,  the  king,  was  held  com¬ 
petent  to  effect  this  change.  In  the  thought  of  those  an- 
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cient  sages  everything  came  from  Heaven,  and  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  will  of  Heaven ;  and  hence  Confucius  said  “Sin 
against  Heaven  leaves  no  place  for  prayer.” 

Dr.  Legge,  prince  of  sinalogs,  who  devoted  thirty  years 
to  the  study  of  the  Classics,  always  renders  Shang  Ti 
by  our  word  God.  And  so  does  Rev.  J.  Magownan,  a 
veteran  missionary,  in  his  Imperial  History  of  China, 
based  on  A  History  of  China  compiled  by  Chinese  His¬ 
torians,  So  also  does  a  very  recent  book.  Outlines  of 
Chinese  History,  by  Dr.  Li  Ung-bing.  But  Herbert  Finley 
Rudd,  Ph.D.  (Chi.  U.)  prefers  simply  to  transliterate, 
and  read  Shang  Ti.  So  do  I ;  but  not  for  the  same  reason 
as  he  does. 

Our  principal  sources  of  information  as  to  the  ancient 
belief  in  Heaven  are  The  Odes  and  The  Book,  or  History; 
both  are  claimed  to  be  compiled  by  Confucius  from  more 
ancient  writings. 

The  History  says  “Heaven  begets  the  people  with  de¬ 
sires  ;  without  rulers  all  would  be  confusion.  To  regulate 
them  Heaven  gave  birth  to  wise  men.”  “Heaven  caring 
for  the  people  made  for  them  rulers,  made  for  them  teach¬ 
ers,  that  they  might  be  aiding  to  Shang  Ti.”  “The  way 
of  Heaven  is  to  bless  the  good  and  punish  the  bad.”  “Good 
and  evil  do  not  wrongfuly  befall  men ;  but  Heaven  sends 
down  evil  or  good  according  to  their  conduct.”  Thus  vir¬ 
tuous  rulers  are  an  aid  to  Shang  Ti.  An  ode  says: 

“Great  Heaven  is  intelligent, 

And  is  with  you  in  all  your  goings. 

Good  men  are  a  fence, 

The  multitudes  of  the  people  are  a  wall.” 

So  likewise  reads  an  ode  assigned  to  King  Ching  (B.  C. 
1115-1077) : 

“Let  me  not  say  that  Heaven  is  high  above  me. 

It  ascends  and  descends  about  our  doings, 

Daily  inspects  us  wherever  we  are.” 

Dr.  Rudd  truly  observes,  “In  ancient  China  it  was  the 
theory  that  the  reigning  family  had  received  the  divine 
appointment  because  of  family  distinction  in  virtue;  and 
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when  the  family  virtue  ran  thin  in  the  blood  of  degenerate 
rulers  Heaven  rejected  the  dynasty  and  made  a  new  ap¬ 
pointment.  When  the  emperor  sanctioned  the  sway  of 
petty  princes  all  over  the  empire,  they  also  had  their 
authority  from  Heaven.” 

Up  to  the  time  of  Shi  Huang  Ti,  B.  C.  221,  China  had 
been  ruled  by  wang,  kings.  The  symbol  for  wang  con¬ 
sists  of  three  horizontal  strokes  connected  through  the 
middle  by  one  perpendicular  stroke.  According  to  Dr. 
Williams  the  three  horizontal  strokes  represent  “Heaven, 
earth  and  men,  whoever  joins  them  is  a  wang,  ruler;  the 
middle  line  is  written  nearer  the  top  line  to  show  that 
the  ruler  should  imitate  Heaven.” 

Earth  is  sometimes  associated  with  Heaven.  Thus  the 
History  says  “Heaven  "and  Earth  are  the  parents  of  all 
things;  and  Confucius  says,  “Of  all  that  Heaven  and 
Earth  produced  man  is  the  noblest.”  More  often  we  find 
Heaven  standing  alone,  but  never  Earth.  Yet  compare 
now  with  this  the  words  of  Christ  in  Mk.  4 :28,  The  awto- 
matons  earth  fruit  bears. 

A  very  early  mention  of  the  shen  is  found  in  the  reign 
of  King  Yao  (B.  C.  2356-2255).  It  is  stated  that  toward 
the  end  of  his  reign  he  divided  the  country  into  twelve 
divisions,  and  appointed  the  shen  of  the  highest  moun¬ 
tain  in  each  to  be  the  tutelar  god  of  all  the  region  within 
its  boundaries.  One  very  sacred  mountain  in  China  is 
T’ai-Shan  in  the  Shang-tung  province,  which  is  claimed 
to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all  sacred  mountains.  It  doubt¬ 
less  was  one  of  these  twelve;  and  T’ai-Shan  is  now  es¬ 
teemed  most  powerful  over  all  the  imps  that  bring  bad 
luck  to  houses,  roads,  streets,  etc.  In  common  modern 
speech  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  mountain  and 
its  guardian  shen.  The  same  is  true  as  to  Heaven  and 
Earth ;  and  a  man  will  protest  his  honesty  thus,  “Above 
me  is  Heaven,  beneath  me  is  Earth;  how  dare  I  speak 
falsely?”  Bad  luck  is  attributed  to  malicious  imps,  or 
else  to  bad  location  with  references  to  the  occult  “Wind- 
Water”  infiuences.  This  latter  superstition  is  due  rather 
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to  the  Book  of  Changes,  which  is  claimed  to  be  China^s 
most  ancient  book.  Yet  this  claim  is  not  well  authenti¬ 
cated.  It  is  not  once  alluded  to  in  the  Odes  and  the  His¬ 
tory.  One  allusion  to  it  by  Confucius  is  reported,  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  fain  spend  fifty  years  in  the  study 
of  it.  But,  as  Dr.  Rudd  points  out,  all  depends  on  the 
correct  transmission  of  one  word  which  may  have  got 
changed.  Aside  from  this  there  is  no  mention  of  it  what¬ 
ever  till  nearly  two  centuries  after  Confucius.  It  is  the 
source  of  gross  superstitions  which  are  a  curse  to  China. 
It  says: 

“Heaven  was  formless  chaos.  .  .  .  Refined  particles  united 
first,  but  the  union  of  the  thick  and  heavy  went  on  slowly,  so  that 
the  heavens  came  into  existence  first,  and  the  earth  afterward. 
From  the  subtle  essence  of  Heaven  and  Earth  the  dual  principles 
of  Yin  and  Yang  were  formed,  etc.,  etc.” 

No  wonder  it  was  a  puzzle  to  the  Sage.  It  has  little 
of  morals  or  religion;  and  Dr.  Rudd  suggests  that  this 
may  be  the  reason  why  the  Odes  and  History  had  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  quote  it.  These  books  in  their  exaltation  of  Heaven 
and  righteousness  have  strong  points  of  contact  with  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Always  the  good  ruler  has  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  Heaven,  able,  upright  ministers  give  effect  to  his 
good  purposes,  and  all,  all  is  order  and  prosperity.  In 
the  words  of  a  popular  phrase  it  is  “Heaven,  Earth,  Man, 
Harmonious.”  But  under  bad  kings  scoundrels  perverted 
everything  to  the  gratification  of  themselves  and  their 
base  ruler.  The  corruption  spread  downward;  all  was 
confusion  and  calamity,  and  Heaven  sent  down  floods, 
drouths,  famine  and  pestilence;  and  then  in  compassion 
found  a  good  man  and  seated  him  on  the  throne.  Of  such 
a  time  of  misrule  we  read  in  an  ode: 

“Mean  men  have  their  mansions, 

Abjects  have  their  emoluments. 

The  people  have  now  no  maintenance; 

Heaven  is  pounding  them  with  calamities. 

“Kind  Heaven  is  indeed  arrayed  in  angry  terrors; 

Heaven  is  indeed  sending  down  ruin. 
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Once  Heaven  is  represented  as  seeking  a  worthy  fam¬ 
ily  to  displace  the  degenerate  Shang-Yin  dynasty.  For 
the  last  ruler  of  the  Yin  family  “Wrought  not  that  any 
,  sacrifices  of  fragrant  virtue  might  ascend  to  Heaven.” 
Note  this,  virtues  are  accounted  fragrant  sacrifices  to 
Heaven.  Shang  Ti  secured  the  right  men  in  Wen  Wang 
and  his  son  Wu  Wang,  the  founders  of  the  Chou  dynasty, 
B.  C.  1122.  The  calamities  which  Heaven  sent  down  in¬ 
volved  all  living  things;  and  the  guardian  kuei-shen  of 
the  hills  and  rivers  were  sorely  grieved.  But  when  a 
good  king  had  rid  the  land  of  the  bad  king  and  his  minions, 
repressed  lawlessness  and  restored  order,  the  troubled 
heart  of  kind  Heaven  was  again  at  ease,  while  the  kuei- 
shen  and  men  and  all  living  things  rejoiced.  History 
quotes  an  ancient  speaker  thus : 

“The  former  kings  of  Hsia  (B.  C.  2205-1818)  cultivated  their 
virtues,  and  there  were  no  Heaven-sent  calamities.  The  kuei-shen 
of  the  hills  and  the  rivers  were  none  not  tranquil,  and  the  birds, 
beasts,  fishes,  tortoises,  had  fitting  environment.” 

When  in  B.  C.  1750  a  young  king  evilly  disposed  had 
been  reformed,  the  prime  minister  (who  had  effected 
this)  said,  “Great  heaven  has  greatly  favored  the  house 
of  Shang,  and  granted  to  you,  0  young  king,  at  last  to 
become  virtuous.” 

In  one  ode  blame  is  laid  on  Heaven  itself.  In  B.  C.  731 
King  Yiu,  the  grandson  of  a  bad  king  and  he  worse  yet, 
ascended  the  throne.  The  ode,  however,  is  ostensibly 
aimed  at  a  very  rapacious  minister : 

“Heaven  keeps  doubling  its  afflictions. 

Death  and  disorder  increase,  multiply. 

O  pitiless  Great  Heaven: 

It  is  not  right  that  he  reduces  us  to  misery. 

a 

“Great  Heaven,  unjust. 

Sends  down  these  disorders. 

Great  Heaven,  unkind. 

Sends  down  these  miseries. 

“I,  K’ia-fu,  make  this  song 
To  disclose  the  king’s  disorders. 

Oh,  change  your  heart. 

Nourish  the  myriad  states.” 
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We  may  wonder  how  Confucius  with  his  great  rever¬ 
ence  for  Heaven  could  have  included  this  ode  in  his  col¬ 
lection.  But  the  aim  of  the  Odes  is  mainly  moral;  and 
morally  the  ode  is  an  important  addition.  It  is  the  Chi¬ 
nese  way  to  revile  the  progenitors  of  evil  doers;  and 
K’ia-fu  could  have  aimed  no  sharper  shaft  at  King  Yiu 
than  he  did  in  thus  blaming  Heaven  for  letting  him  be 
the  Wang, 

Yet  King  Yiu  was  the  mere  tool  of  a  wicked  woman. 
She  sought  the  death  of  his  son  in  order  that  her  own 
son,  by  a  previous  husband,  might  become  king.  But  the 
princes  kept  him  safe ;  and  in  King  Yiu’s  tenth  year  bar¬ 
barians  sacked  his  capital  and  killed  him.  Then  the 
nobility  expelled  the  barbarians  and  enthroned  this  son 
who  had  been  well  brought  up,  made  a  good  king  and 
saved  the  Chou  dynasty  from  imminent  ruin. 

Chinese  editors  of  the  Classics,  about  1860,  A.  D.,  give 
a  modern  view  of  Heaven,  etc.,  which  yet  accords  with 
the  ancient.  Dr.  Legge  translates  it  thus : 

“All  the  principles  under  the  sky  are  simply  expressive  of  the 
mind  of  Heaven.  Heaven  is  everywhere,  and  its  distributions  from 
which  we  see  its  ordinations  are  everywhere.  Earth  obediently 
receives  the  influences  of  Heaven.  Hence  when  we  see  how  earth 
supports  all  things,  we  know  how  the  ordinations  of  Heaven  have 
descended  on  it. 

“Now  the  ancestral  temples  and  the  shen  of  the  hills  and  streams 
and  these  flve  altars  of  the  house  are  distributed  on  the  earth, 
but  in  reality  have  their  root  in  Heaven.” 

In  this  we  have  Heaven  recognized  as  the  source  of 
the  physical,  social  and  moral  order  which  conditions 
human  life. 

Dr.  Rudd  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  “there 
are  natural  powers  which  at  times  seem  to  be  personified 
and  worshipped  as  independent  spirits  (shen).  On  fur¬ 
ther  study  the  independence  vanishes,  and  these  forces 
appear  as  entirely  in  harmony  with  natural  law  or  Hea¬ 
ven's  will.  Nature  is  never  cold  and  meaningless,  but  is 
always  related  to  human  interests.”  But  this  use  of  the 
word,  nature,  is  foreign  to  Chinese  thought  and  speech. 
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Dr.  Rudd  also  calls  attention  to  another  characteristic 
of  the  Chinese  Classics: 

“There  are  no  devils  or  hosts  of  demons  lurking  to  injure  men 
or  disturb  the  order  of  Heaven.  Human  beings  are  the  only  dis¬ 
orderly  elements  in  the  universe  and  their  nature  is  made  for 
orderly  life.  Heaven  and  the  celestial  world  are  characterized 
by  benevolence,  dignity  and  order.” 

But  this  calls  to  mind  Eccl.  7 :29,  “God  made  man  up¬ 
right;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions.”  Dr. 
Legge,  also,  remarks,  “There  is  no  hell,  no  purgatory, 
no  hint  of  the  fate  of  the  bad  after  death.”  Yet  the  Old 
Testament  is  quite  like  this.  The  fixed  aim  alike  of 
Jehovah  and  of  Heaven  is  to  hold  men,  families,  cities, 
nations,  directly  responsible  for  their  evil  deeds.  The 
0.  T.  might  be  called  the  kindergarten  stage  of  God’s 
revelation  of  His  Will. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  History,  commonly  styled  “The 
Book”  we  are  informed  that  an  official  record  of  each 
reign  was  kept  by  specially  appointed  recorders ;  and  these 
records  might  be  styled  “The  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
China.”  As  an  independent  source  by  which  to  test  “The 
Book”  we  have  The  Annals  of  the  Bamboo  Books  which 
were  found  about  280,  A.  D.,  in  the  tomb  of  a  prince  of 
the  Chou  dynasty.  In  these  the  writing  was  scratched 
on  bamboo  slips;  and  this  attests  their  antiquity.  The 
Chou  Kings  reigned  from  1122  to  250  B.  C.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  Shang 
dynasty,  B.  C.  1766,  Confucius  had  contemporaneous  ma¬ 
terial  from  which  to  draw;  and  the  Bamboo  Books  gen¬ 
erally  confirm  his  accuracy.  One  writer,  long  after  Con¬ 
fucius,  states  that  the  Sage  had  three  thousand  odes  from 
which  to  compile.  No  other  writer  confirms  this  state¬ 
ment  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  improbable.  Dr.  Faber  says  of  the 
Odes  and  the  History,  “Book”: 

The  book  contains  imperial  decrees  and  ministerial  orders  from 
about  B.  C.  1200,  or  even  a  little  earlier.  The  Book  of  Odes  con¬ 
tains  popular  poems  and  sacrificial  hymns  belonging  to  the  same 
period.  It  presents  us  with  many  glimpses  of  the  social  and 
national  life  of  those  days.  The  two  works  form  the  foundation 
of  the  collected  ancient  literature  and  developed  civilization  of 
China.” 
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An  eclipse  of  the  sun,  August  29,  B.  C.  775,  in  which 
Heaven  showed  abhorrence  of  this  wicked  conduct  of 
Yiu”  has  been  of  great  value  to  historians  in  determining 
the  exact  dates  of  those  centuries.  There  is  a  minority 
who  assail  the  antiquity  of  events  in  Chinese  history,  in 
keeping  with  their  assault  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  But  we  may  safely  accept  the  claims  of  those 
who  assert  that  Confucius  had  at  his  command  records 
that  were  contemporaneous  with  what  they  record  as  far 
back  as  B.  C.  1766;  and  even  back  of  this  for  a  thousand 
years  the  information  comes  from  those  who  had  con¬ 
temporaneous  records  of  what  they  relate. 

As  to  the  primitive  worship  of  Heaven,  Dr.  Rudd  holds 
that: 

“It  is  not  quite  properly  called  monotheism,  still  less  should  it 
be  called  pantheism,  fetichism,  animism,  or  atheism.  Probably  the 
best  term  to  describe  it  is  social  monism.  .  .  .  The  present  life 
of  men  is  the  center  of  attention.  .  .  .  The  celestial  world,  if 
we  may  so  speak  of  it,  exists  for  the  sake  of  men,  even  more  than 
men  exist  for  it.” 

In  fact  in  China  today  men  seek  for  posterity  in  order 
that  these  may  nourish  their  ancestors  with  ghostly  food. 
An  intelligent  Chinese  mother  wept  bitterly  when  her 
only  son  became  a  Christian.  “Now,”  she  exclaimed,  “not 
one  bowl  of  rice  will  my  spirit  ever  smell.” 

But  Social  Monism  holds  that  as  the  patriarch  grew  out 
of  the  father,  and  the  king  out  of  the  patriarch,  so  the 
concept  of  Heaven  grew  out  of  the  concept  of  the  king. 
In  support  of  this  view  of  the  dependence  of  the  celestial 
on  the  mundane  world  a  passage  from  the  Odes  is  quoted 
in  which  King  Wen  is  spoken  of  as  “giving  rest  even 
to  great  Heaven.”  But  we  are  told  that  “Heaven  loves 
the  people,  and  sovereigns  should  reverence  this  mind  of 
Heaven.”  It  is  Heaven’s  love  for  the  people  that  makes 
Heaven  find  rest  when  a  good  ruler  ousts  a  bad  one.  So 
in  Zech.  6:8  we  read,  “They  that  go  toward  the  north 
country  have  quieted  my  spirit  in  the  north  country.” 
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Along  with  Social  Monism  goes  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Chinese  have  had  their  own  independent  evolution;  and 
Dr.  Rudd  thus  asserts  as  to  their  origin: 

“We  have  no  evidence  that  the  Chinese  were  ever  a  pastoral 
people.  ...  As  we  go  back  through  their  history  we  are  likely 
to  conclude  that  this  Chinese  race  has  been  for  thousands  of  years 
almost  exactly  where  we  find  them  today.  There  is  apparently 
no  historical  hint  that  any  other  type  of  people  ever  occupied  this 
territory.  Neither  is  there  any  hint  that  the  Chinese  ever  came 
from  any  other  territory.  As  Prof.  Parker  says,  ‘There  the  Chi¬ 
nese  are,  there  they  were;  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  question.’” 

If  the  Chinese  did  indeed  have  their  own  independent 
evolution  with  its  own  religion  and  morals,  its  own  social 
and  civil  order,  it  is  wonderful  that  their  concept  of 
Heaven  should  coincide  so  closely  with  the  Hebrew  con¬ 
cept  of  Jehovah ;  and  although  the  shen,  as  objects  of  wor¬ 
ship,  are  classed  with  Shang  Ti;  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  relation  of  the  shen  to  Heaven  is  much  like  that  of 
the  angels  to  Elohim ;  and  once  when  a  Chinese  clerk  was 
told  about  the  Western  theory  of  guardian  angels,  he  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  they  were  not  worshipped.  Yet 
because  the  Chinese  worship  of  Heaven  is  associated  with 
that  of  the  shen  I  prefer  to  write  Shang  Ti  and  shen. 
If  I  were  to  translate  the  word  shen,  I  would  sometimes 
write  gods  and  sometimes  spirits. 

There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Chinese.  There  is  the  same  strong 
desire  for  posterity ;  and  Chinese  sentiment  would  approve 
of  David’s  assurance  to  the  woman  of  Tekoa  that  a  son 
who  had  killed  his  only  brother  in  a  fit  of  anger  should 
not  be  put  to  death  and  deprive  a  deceased  father  of 
posterity.  An  ode  written  early  under  the  Chou  dynasty 
has  a  striking  resemblance  to  Ruth  2:15,  16: 

“Here  shall  be  young  grain  unreaped. 

There  some  sheaves  ungathered; 

Here  shall  be  handfuls  left  on  the  ground. 

There  ears  untouched; — 

For  the  benefit  of  the  widow.” 
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As  to  the  source  of  the  Chinese,  Mr.  Li  Ung-bing  says : 
“All  accounts  agree,  however,  that  the  basin  of  the  Yellow 
River  was  the  cradle  of  the  Chinese  race,  and  that  their 
ancestors  were  a  nomadic  race  who,  some  five  or  six  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago,  migrated  from  the  northwestern  part  of 
Asia,  and  finally  settled  in  what  is  now  the  province  of 
Shensi,  a  rich  country  very  thinly  populated.”  “Wars 
with  the  aborigines  and  among  the  different  tribes  were 
frequent.  The  result  was  that  the  original  inhabitants 
were  driven  off  in  all  directions,  and  the  most  powerful 
chieftain  became  the  acknowledged  head”  of  the  Chinese 
tribes.  Much  of  this,  however,  is  surmise  only. 

But  John  Claud  White,  National  Geographic  Magazine, 
October,  1920,  quotes  Sir  George  Birdwood,  whom  he 
styles  “the  authority  on  such  matters,”  as  follows: 

“Chinese  tradition  names  Tibet  as  the  cradle  of  the  race,  which 
remained  there  for  some  centuries  before  moving  to  China.  It 
thus  comes  that  Chinese  art  has  an  Accadian  source.” 

Those  who  would  make  the  race  indigenous  in  China 
have  not  proved  their  case. 

Pursuing  this  matter  further  we  find  that  ancient 
Egyptian  art  depicts  a  people  with  slanting  eyes  quite 
like  the  Chinese.  Also  in  the  language  inscribed  on  those 
ancient  monuments  is  there  not  a  marked  prevalence  of 
monosyllabic  words?  And  there  are  resemblances  be¬ 
tween  the  Hieroglyphic  writing  and  that  of  the  Chinese. 
The  former  has  1st,  pictures  of  things ;  2nd,  ideographs ; 
3rd,  phonetics.  The  Chinese  has  1st,  pictographs  derived 
from  outline  pictures  of  things ;  2nd,  ideographs,  like  that 
for  heaven ;  3rd,  phonetics.  These  last  combine  with  the 
other  two  to  form  the  great  majority  of  Chinese  char¬ 
acters,  as  they  are  called.  But  Chinese  writing  does  more 
than  express  sounds ;  {or  it  also  symbolizes  things, 
thoughts,  emotions,  relations,  etc.  The  Chinese  attribute 
a  certain  potency  even  to  spoken  words.  The  disagree¬ 
able  effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  word  for  death 
is  attributed  to  a  certain  malevolent  potency  in  the  word 
itself,  just  as  the  expression  on  the  face  of  an  idol  effects 
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the  mind,  and  this  effect  is  attributed  to  a  certain  potency 
emanating  from  the  image.  Hence  I  much  prefer  to  speak 
of  the  Chinese  written  words  as  symbols.  The  ordinary 
Chinese  symbol  is  made  up  of  one  out  of  214  radicals  com¬ 
bined  with  a  phonetic  to  indicate  the  sound.  Thus  fung 
is  wind,  breeze,  etc.  Fung  is  also  the  name  of  the  maple 
tree ;  and  the  symbol  for  maple  tree  is  that  for  wind  com- 
bind  with  that  for  wood,  which  is  one  of  the  radicals. 
We  have  here  the  germ  of  an  alphabet;  but  the  mono¬ 
syllabic  character  of  the  language,  combined  with  a  pau¬ 
city  of  monosyllables,  prevented  its  development.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  lexicon  contains  10,940  articles  under  522  syllables ; 
and  often  there  are  scores  of  words  all  spoken  exactly 
alike.  In  the  spoken  dialect  two  words  of  like  sense  but 
different  sound  are  combined  into  a  dissyllable  in  which 
they  mutually  define  each  other;  and  this  is  done  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  spoken  dialects  are  half  dissylabic. 
A  Sacred  Command  on  Filial  Piety  contains  219  S3nnbols 
but  the  translation  of  it  into  the  Pekinese  colloquial  con¬ 
tains  418  words.  The  Odes  are  the  climax  of  terseness. 
Each  line  contains  only  four  words.  The  English  trans¬ 
lations  are  like  paraphrases. 

The  Phoenician  alphabet  also  originated  in  pictures  of 
things;  but  its  evolution  was  carried  to  a  point  where 
symbols  became  changed  to  letters  and  had  only  a  phonetic 
value;  and  the  names  of  these  letters  were  ox,  house, 
camel,  etc. 

In  regard  to  the  cuniform  writing  Dr.  Williams  quotes 
from  Rawlinson  as  follows:  “Certain  classes  of  words 
have  a  sign  prefixed  or  suffixed  to  them  by  which  their 
general  character  is  indicated.”  There  were  only  about 
a  dozen  of  these;  and  hence  their  resemblance  to  the 
Chinese  radicals  is  not  marked,  yet  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

The  Chinese  measures  of  weight  and  size  use  decimal 
notations;  and  yet  they  divide  their  pound  into  sixteen 
ounces,  three  of  which  about  equal  four  avoirdupois 
ounces.  They  likewise  divide  their  day  into  twelve  hours 
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so  that  their  hour  is  twice  as  long  as  ours ;  but  they  make 
a  distinction  between  the  first  and  second  half  of  each 
hour  which  practically  divides  one  day  and  night  into 
24  parts.  Their  hour  in  turn  is  divided  into  eight  k*oh, 
i.  e.  cuts  or  slices,  which  correspond  to  our  quarters  of 
an  hour.  Their  twelve  hours  are  named  after  twelve  ani¬ 
mals,  as  follows,  beginning  from  midnight:  rat,  kine, 
tiger,  hare,  dragon,  snake,  horse,  sheep,  monkey,  cock, 
dog,  swine.  These  animals  they  have  in  common  with 
us,  as  the  dragon  was  probably  a  species  of  crocodile, 
now  extinct  in  China,  and  hence  became  mythically  dei¬ 
fied.  They  have  a  cycle  of  60  years  subdivided  into  periods 
of  twelve  years  each,  which  are  named  after  the  above 
twelve  animals  in  the  same  order. 

Among  their  radicals  we  find  the  weapons,  sword,  spear, 
dart,  bow,  arrow,  knife,  but  of  agricultural  implements 
only  the  plow.  There  are  “Six  Domestic-animals,”  dog, 
cow,  sheep,  pig,  horse,  chicken.  The  symbols  of  all  these 
but  chicken  are  radicals.  Also  they  have  the  “Five 
Grains,”  wheat,  rice,  beans,  millet,  hemp.  The  symbols 
for  all  five  are  radicals.  They  speak  also  from  of  old  of 
the  “Five  Metals,”  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin.  Of  these 
only  the  symbol  for  gold  is  a  radical ;  the  symbols  for  the 
others  are  formed  by  combining  that  for  gold  with  a 
phonetic.  In  the  earlier  ages  weapons  of  war  were  made 
of  copper.  Pears,  peaches  and  cherries  are  mentioned  in 
the  Odes.  There  is  also  a  symbol  for  pastor  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  s3Tnbol  for  kine  and  that  for  a  verb  which 
means  to  he  active  about;  and  the  founder  of  the  Shang 
dynasty  in  the  eighteenth  century  B.  C.  gave  this  title 
to  those  whom  we  set  over  the  people.  We  now  apply  it 
to  the  Chinese  pastors  of  our  churches.  The  symbol  for 
excellent  is  formed  of  that  for  large  under  that  for  sheep; 
and  there  is  a  phrase  “pitch  tent,’  which  means  to  open 
a  school,  to  turn  teacher. 

The  front  entrance  to  all  Chinese  buildings  is  through 
a  double  door.  Do  the  two  leaves  of  this  door  take  the 
place  of  the  two  flaps  of  a  tent  turned  back  to  form  an 
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entrance?  To  the  ancient  Chinese  the  furs  and  the  flesh 
of  wild  animals  were  of  great  value ;  and  in  an  ode  dating 
no  farther  back  than  about  B.  C.  800  a  prince  sings  of  a 
marquisate  to  which  his  daughter  had  gone  as  a  bride : 

“Very  pleasant  is  the  territory  of  Han, 

With  its  large  streams  and  meres 
Abounding  in  big  bream  and  trench; 

Its  many  herds  of  deer, 

Its  bears  and  grizzled  bears. 

Its  wild  cats  and  tigers.” 

Throughout  their  earliest  residence  on  the  Yellow  River, 
they  had  many  struggles  with  savage  tribes  who  had 
preceded  them,  until  the  Yellow  Emperor  (B.  C.  2697- 
2597),  by  the  aid  of  a  needle  that  always  pointed  south, 
ran  down  and  utterly  defeated  them  as  they  were  skulk¬ 
ing  in  a  dense  mist. 

They  divide  the  zodiac  into  twenty-eight  mansions; 
and,  as  Dr.  Williams  remarks,  “The  name  of  one  of  the 
twenty-eight  mansions  is  given  to  every  day  in  the  year 
in  perpetual  rotation.”  This  is  like  our  week,  exactly, 
only  four  times  as  long.  It  fits  in  with  their  division  of 
the  solar  year  into  twenty-four  sections ;  but  all  business 
and  social  life  and  dating  of  documents  goes  by  the  lunar 
months.  Some  claim  that  the  reckoning  by  twenty-eight 
days  has  come  down  from  remote  antiquity,  while  others 
assert  that  it  was  introduced  from  India  in  the  time  of 
the  Sung  dynasty  (960-1279,  A.  D.)  ;  but  the  Chinese 
“mansions”  are  very  irregular  in  width,  and  differ  much 
from  the  Hindoo  divisions  of  the  Zodiac.  Those  who 
claim  for  it  great  antiquity  quote  in  evidence  a  saying 
of  Confucius :  “In  seven  days  Heaven  reverts.”  Preach¬ 
ers  often  quote  this  to  literary  men  in  proof  that  Con¬ 
fucius  knew  of  a  seven  days’  week. 

In  the  Chinese  account  of  advance  from  savage  to  civil¬ 
ized  life,  after  the  fabulous  Pwan  Ku,  comes  first  the 
mythical  YuCh’au,  ''Have  Nests/*  who  taught  them  to 
construct  shelters  for  themselves;  and  the  word  nests 
of  which  the  first  meaning  is  nests-iiutrees,  suggests  that 
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these  may  have  been  huts  up  in  the  trees ;  but  the  Chinese 
now  seem  to  have  no  knowledge  of  such  a  practice. 

Next  came  the  mythical  Sui-Jen,  “Fire-Producer,”  who 
taught  them  the  use  of  fire.  Like  Prometheus,  he  is  said 
to  have  brought  the  fire  from  Heaven;  for  it  came  from 
flames  kindled  by  flashes  of  lightning.  In  our  great  north¬ 
western  forests  lightning  kindles  many  forest  fires. 

Then  came  the  legendary  Fu  Hsi,  “Conqueror  of  Ani¬ 
mals,”  who  taught  them  to  catch  animals  and  fish  with 
nets.  Yet  the  invention  of  bow  and  arrows  came  centuries 
later.  He  is  surnamed  “Butcher  of  Animals,”  because 
he  taught  the  people  to  rear  domestic  animals  for  food. 
He  is  also  credited  with  being  the  inventor  of  Chinese 
writing.  Next  came  Shen  Nung,  “Divine  Farmer,”  who 
taught  them  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  invented  the  plow. 
Thus  it  was  during  the  pre-legendary  period  that  the 
Chinese  became  a  race  of  farmers.  It  is  also  evident  that 
Heaven  or  Shang  Ti  was  not  merely  a  spiritualized  and 
exalted  king.  He  is  the  source  from  whence  kings  derive 
their  authority;  but  nowhere  is  there  any  mention  of  a 
higher  source  from  which  Shang  Ti  derived  his  author¬ 
ity,  except  that  in  the  Book  of  Changes  Heaven  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  an  irrational  evolution;  a  book  which  receives 
no  attention  from  the  History  or  the  Odes! 

Duke  Chou,  to  whom  Confucius  looked  up  as  his  teacher 
and  pattern,  was  uncle  to  Wu  Wang  who,  with  his  father 
Wen  Wang,  was  the  founder  of  the  Chou  dynasty;  and 
the  Chou  family  traced  their  ancestry  back  to  “Ch’i,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture  under  Yao  (B.  C.  2286),  and  now 
worshipped  as  the  god  of  agriculture.”  K’i  Tsze,  who 
did  so  much  for  Korea,  was  the  brother  of  Duke  Chou; 
and  these  two  men  both  showed  that  same  reverence  for 
Heaven  and  regard  for  the  people  which  were  so  funda¬ 
mental  with  Confucius. 

Anyone  who  believes  that  evolution  was  only  the  pro¬ 
cess  through  which  the  Creator  wrought,  need  feel  no 
objection  to  the  hypothysis  that  the  Chinese  had  their 
own  independent  evolution.  The  deep  and  striking  re- 
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semblance  between  the  Heaven  of  the  Chinese  Classics  and 
the  Elohim  of  the  Old  Testament  would  be  the  result  of 
the  same  creative  Mind  producing  the  same  results.  We 
have  normal  and  spiritual  sensibilities  just  as  evidently 
as  we  have  sight  and  hearing.  These  latter  were  evolved 
through  the  action  of  luminous  and  sonorous  vibrations 
in  man’s  environment;  and  man’s  moral  and  spiritual 
sensibilities  were  evolved  through  contact  with  a  right¬ 
eous  Spirit  in  his  environment.  In  Christian  families  how 
many  children  there  are  who  came  to  a  knowledge  of  God 
so  early  that  they  are  not  conscious  of  the  time  when 
they  acquired  it ;  and  in  our  mission  work  it  is  wonderful 
how  quickly  and  deeply  Chinese  laborers,  reared  in  ignor¬ 
ance  and  superstition,  attain  to  the  true  knowledge  of 
God.  A  Chinese  umbrella  maker,  of  a  fickle  and  restless 
temperament,  became  a  convert;  and  when  asked  to  lead 
in  prayer  he  began,  “O  God,  Who  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  six  thousand  years  ago  till  now  hast  not  changed 
one  mite!”  The  divine  immutability  gripped  his  fickle 
mind.  If  the  Chinese  race  did  have  their  own  independent 
moral  and  religious  evolution  which  has  so  much  in  com¬ 
mon  with  that  of  the  Hebrews,  both  must  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  same  “Power  that  makes  for  Righteousness” ; 
and  that  power  was  Jehovah  Elohim. 

We  find  in  the  Odes  a  recognition  of  human  peccability ; 

“Heaven  gave  birth  to  the  many  people; 

Yet  conferred  on  them  a  nature  not  to  be  depended  on. 

No  one  has  not  the  (right)  beginning, 

But  few  prove  so  to  the  end.” 

A  Chinese  teacher  who  was  just  becoming  familiar  with 
the  New  Testament  was  asked,  “What  is  the  difference 
between  Jesus  and  Confucius?”  His  answer  was,  “Con¬ 
fucius  taught  the  rulers,  Jesus  taught  the  people.”  In 
keeping  with  this,  in  the  Odes  and  the  History,  little 
mention  is  made  of  the  morals  of  the  people.  This  is 
much  like  what  we  find  of  the  work  of  the  prophets  under 
the  kings ;  but  it  is  not  like  Moses.  To  him  the  Hebrews 
were  all  brothers ;  and  the  commands  and  messages  which 
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he  brought  to  them  usually  employed  the  second  person 
singular.  But  we  find  in  both  peoples  one  sore  evil,  the 
forsaking  of  holy  faith  in  a  righteous  Supreme  Ruler 
for  belief  in  immoral  and  enslaving  superstitions.  In  the 
face  of  this  tendency  how  could  faith  in  God  have  a  nat¬ 
ural  origin? 

The  idea  of  vicarious  sacrifice  exists,  but  is  not  prom¬ 
inent.  It  is  recorded  of  one  king  that  in  a  time  of  great 
drouth  he  presented  himself  to  Heaven,  and  that  he  cut 
off  his  hair  and  finger  nails  as  an  offering.  To  us  this 
seems  absurd,  but  it  does  not  to  the  Chinese.  The  em¬ 
peror’s  person  was  sacred,  and  the  loss  of  hair  and  finger 
nails  was  very  humiliating.  A  father  could  be  held  pun¬ 
ishable,  if  his  son  could  not  be  found.  A  friend  could 
suffer  for  a  friend.  The  Chinese  law  recognizes  three 
^  things  that  must  be  regarded  in  the  punishment  of  crime. 
Heaven’s  order,  the  emperor’s  law,  and  human  affection. 
Thus  human  affection  could  be  the  basis  of  vicarious  suf¬ 
fering. 

This  one  great  fact  stands  out,  a  Supreme  Righteous 
Ruler  was  the  faith  of  Confucius  in  the  eighth  century, 
B.  C.,  and  of  Duke  Chou  and  K’i  Tze  in  the  twelfth ;  and 
with  them  it  was  a  heritage  from  their  great  ancestor, 
Ch’i  of  the  23rd  century  B.  C.  Before  this  up  to  B.  C. 
2850  it  already  existed.  Beyond  this  we  lack  reliable 
sources  of  information.  Yet  the  legends  contain  solid 
kernels  of  truth. 

One  God  and  Father  of  mankind  revealing  himself  in 
diverse  ways  is  the  one  adequate  explanation  of  the  He¬ 
brew  worship  of  Jehovah  and  the  Chinese  worship  of 
Heaven. 

February  2,  1921. 


THE  INTOLERANCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY 


BY  THE  REVEREND  PROFESSOR  JAMES  G.  HUNT,  D.D., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

It  is  the  claim  of  religion  that  it  meets  the  deepest  needs 
of  mankind — needs  that  have  their  seat  in  the  abysmal 
deeps  of  human  personality.  There  are  several  great 
religions  making  such  a  claim.  Not  all  of  them  make 
exclusive  claims.  Some  frankly  say,  with  a  generous  tol¬ 
erance  of  other  faiths,  “Your  religion  is  good  for  you; 
ours  is  good  for  us.”  Can  Christians  return  this  com¬ 
pliment?  There  are  those  who  will  readily  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  and  decry  any  other  attitude  as  savoring 
of  narrow  bigotry.  But  can  it  with  truth  be  said  that, 
while  Christianity  is  the  best  faith  for  us,  other  faiths 
may  serve  as  well  or  better  for  other  portions  of  the 
human  race?  Or  has  Christianity  elements  that  render 
it  unique  and  indispensable  to  all  mankind  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  vital  to  the  whole  out¬ 
look  and  program  of  the  Christian  Church.  Christianity’s 
claim  to  be  a  world  religion,  its  right  to  be  a  missionary 
religion  depend  upon  it.  If  what  she  has  to  offer  cannot 
be  duplicated  in  the  markets  of  religion,  and  if  it  can 
be  shown  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  human  welfare, 
then,  and  then  only,  can  Christianity  make  good  her  claim 
to  be  an  exclusive  and  universal  faith.  Then,  and  then 
only  have  we  the  right  to  press  its  claims  upon  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  other  faiths.  Who  that  knows  the  tragic  re¬ 
sults  that  often  follow  the  deserting  of  one’s  ancestral 
faith  in  the  non-Christian  lands  can  doubt  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  question  for  their  people  as  well  as  for  our¬ 
selves? 

Now,  while  maintaining  the  fullest  respect  and  reverence 
for  the  religious  convictions  of  others,  we  would  state 
frankly  and  unequivocally  our  conviction  that  Christianity 
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stands  alone  among  the  faiths  that  seek  the  allegiance  of 
mankind.  It  has  fundamental  teachings  found  in  no  other 
faith.  It  makes  fundamental  claims  that  belong  to  no 
other,  and  moreover,  it  can  and  does  make  good  these 
claims. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  truth  in  other  faiths ; 
that  they  are  not,  indeed,  in  some  aspects  “broken  lights” 
from  the  great  body  of  eternal  truth.  Through  them 
earth's  blinded  peoples  “stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,” 
groping  for  the  altar-stairs  that  “slope  through  darkness 
up  to  God;”  And  who  shall  say  that  some  of  them  do  not 
touch  the  hem  of  His  garment?  We  cannot  believe  that 
the  Father-God  looks  with  scorn  upon  any  religion 
through  which  seeking  souls  try  to  find  Him.  These  faiths 
are  an  evidence  that  “God  left  not  himself  without  a  wit¬ 
ness”  in  the  hearts  of  men.  And  we  may  well  approach 
them  with  reverence.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that  they 
are  the  true  way  to  the  Father;  that  they  contain  all  the 
light  He  has  to  break  upon  mortal  eyes;  that  their  light 
is  not,  in  fact,  so  dim  and  distorted  as  to  prove  oftener 
than  not  a  false  guide  to  lost  and  weary  souls,  and  even 
a  Satanic  instrument  for  their  destruction.  Confucius, 
the  Buddha,  Mohammed,  we  freely  accord  a  place  among 
the  world’s  greatest.  Not  otherwise  can  we  explain  the 
enthralling  influence  they  have  held  through  the  long 
centuries  over  unnumbered  millions  of  their  race.  But 
this  is  not  to  place  them  on  a  footing  with  the  Christ. 
We  rise  to  do  them  honor;  but  we  fall  down  to  kiss  the 
hem  of  His  garment. 

Two  things  we  may  justly  demand  of  a  religion  that 
makes  any  claim  to  be  a  world  faith :  first,  that  it  give  us 
an  adequate,  soul-satisfying  conception  of  God;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  that  it  furnish  a  solution  for  the  riddle  of  man — 
his  origin  and  destiny,  his  needs,  aspirations  and  long¬ 
ings,  his  hopes,  his  struggles  and  his  fears.  By  its  doc¬ 
trine  of  God  and  of  man  and  of  their  mutual  relation,  a 
religion  must  ultimately  stand  or  fall. 
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Now,  if  there  be  a  God,  it  is  reasonable,  if  not  neces¬ 
sary,  to  believe  that  He  is  knowable,  and  that  men  every¬ 
where  bent  on  His  discovery,  may  arrive  at  some  true  con¬ 
ception  of  His  character.  We  are  the  more  amazed,  there¬ 
fore,  to  find  how  far  they  have  actually  come  short  in 
this  quest.  China’s  great  teacher  took  a  distinctly  agnostic 
attitude  toward  all  that  was  not  purely  mundane.  Cen¬ 
tering  his  attention  wholly  upon  human  duties  and  rela¬ 
tionships,  he  ignored  God,  or  thrust  Him  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  At  best  God  was  to  him  a  great  abstraction. 
He  had  no  answer,  therefore,  for  the  deepest  questionings 
of  the  human  heart. 

But  the  Chinese,  we  are  told,  are  a  practical  rather  than 
a  spiritual  people,  and  hence  were  content  to  stop  short 
with  a  mere  code  of  ethics.  So  we  turn  to  India  with  its 
keen  spiritual  instincts,  its  long  line  of  sacred  writings 
and  its  age-long  strivings  after  contact  with  the  Supreme. 
Here  we  shall  surely  find  a  different  result.  Yet  we  find 
that  after  endless  wanderings  which  at  times  seem  to 
bring  the  searchers  almost  within  sight  of  the  goal  only 
to  lose  the  way  again,  the  result  at  its  best  is  the  cold, 
metaphysical  fact  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  and  at  its 
worst  a  degraded  idolatry  that  is  virtually  demonolatry. 
The  truth  of  the  divine  imminence  implied  in  their  Pan¬ 
theism  is  distorted  into  an  identification  of  God  with  man, 
and  ultimately  finds  its  expression  in  an  unlimited  poly¬ 
theism  which  becomes  a  hideous  caricature  of  God. 

In  the  midst  of  the  long  development  of  Hinduism, 
Gautama,  the  Buddha,  “the  Enlightened,”  as  he  called 
himself,  comes  on  the  scene.  No  one  who  sympathetically 
traces  the  story  of  Buddha  will  question  his  thirst  for 
truth,  his  love  for  humanity  and  the  general  attractive¬ 
ness  of  his  character.  He  proved  undoubtedly  a  great 
reforming  force  to  the  religion  of  his  own  and  other  lands. 
But  his  condemnation  as  a  religious  teacher  must  ever 
be,  primarily,  that  he  did  not  reveal  God.  Rejecting  the 
Brahman’s  doctrine  of  God,  he  offered  no  substitute.  All 
he  could  discover  was  “a  revolving  course  of  cause  and 
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effect.”  But  man’s  soul  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  nega¬ 
tion,  and  his  followers  in  time  were  driven  to  deify  him¬ 
self  and  his  doctrines  until  they  sank  back  to  the  lowest 
idolatry. 

When  we  come  to  the  latest  of  the  great  faiths,  we  must 
acknowledge  a  stupendous  advance.  For  Islam  is  mono¬ 
theistic.  Mohammed’s  God  is  a  personal,  spiritual  being. 
His  followers  shrink  with  abhorrence  from  every  sugges¬ 
tion  of  polytheism  and  every  form  of  idolatry.  How  much 
of  this  conception  the  Arabian  “prophet”  may  have  de¬ 
rived  from  his  desert  meditation,  and  how  much  from 
contact  with  Jews  and  Christians,  concerns  us  less  than 
the  result  attained.  To  Mohammed  God  became  the  great 
Fact,  and  submission  to  His  will  the  supreme  duty.  This 
it  was,  indeed,  that  gave  the  conquering  power  to  his 
sword.  Yet  with  all  the  vantage-ground  of  a  late-born 
faith,  and  despite  all  the  truth  that  it  actually  contains, 
the  God  that  Islam  has  to  offer  is  an  inaccessible  God — 
One  whom  men  must  fear,  but  not  One  to  whom  they  can 
draw  near.  He  has  an  all-powerful  hand,  but  no  warm 
beating  heart.  The  Allah  of  Mohammed  is  a  great  Force 
that  holds  the  fates  of  men  relentlessly  in  His  hand.  And 
it  helps  but  little  to  know  that  this  force  resides  in  a  per¬ 
sonality.  It  is  true  he  is  called  “the  compassionate,  the 
merciful” ;  but  that  is  found  on  analysis  to  mean  one  ready 
to  condone  transgression.  He  does  not  possess  the  attri¬ 
bute  of  absolute  holiness  which  made  Israel’s  Jehovah  so 
deeply  revered  from  the  earliest  days  of  that  people’s 
history. 

It  is  plain  then  that  the  best  pagan  and  Moslem  thought 
do  little  more  than  furnish  a  dark  background  for  the 
incomparable  portrait  of  the  Christian’s  God.  God  the 
Father,  as  Christ  revealed  Him,  is  a  different  being  from 
any  we  have  met  in  our  search  through  other  faiths.  A 
being  at  once  infinitely  exalted  and  inexpressly  near ;  the 
omnipotent  Creator  and  Ruler,  dwelling  in  light  unap¬ 
proachable,  yet  a  tender,  solicitous  Father,  ever  ready  to 
meet  His  children  in  the  communion  of  the  inner  cham- 
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ber;  one  who  hates  sin  with  a  perfect  hatred,  yet  loves 
the  sinner  to  the  point  of  infinite  suffering  with  him  in 
his  guilt;  not  merely  a  God  whom  lost  men  seek,  but  one 
who  is  ever  seeking  lost  men  with  the  heart  of  a  true 
Shepherd  and  a  loving  Father. 

Yet  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God  is  no  wholesale  con¬ 
tradiction  of  other  faiths.  Rather  is  it,  as  one  has  said, 
“the  synthesis  of  all  the  separate  elements  of  truth” 
found  in  all  of  these.  And  seldom  is  there  a  faith  so  dark¬ 
ened  as  not  to  shadow  forth  some  element  of  truth.  Does 
not  even  polytheism,  for  example,  crudely  suggest  the 
manifoldness  of  the  divine  essence  which  is  expressed  in 
Christian  theism?  But  Christianity  is  more  than  the 
bringing  together  of  truths  from  other  sources.  That 
simple  phrase  with  which  Jesus  taught  his  disciples  to 
begin  their  prayers,  “Our  Father  who  art  in  the  heavens” 
(to  translate  literally),  contains  at  once  all  that  Pan¬ 
theism  has  to  teach  about  the  imminence  of  God,  and  all 
that  Mohammedanism  or  Deism  can  tell  us  of  His  tran¬ 
scendence.  But  a  heavenly  habitation  inevitably  suggests 
also  perfect  holiness;  while  the  unique  and  pregnant 
thought  of  a  personal  Fatherhood  dominates  the  whole 
phrase.  Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only  have  we  from  the  lips 
of  Christ  a  declaration  of  God,  comprehending  all  the 
truth  and  leaving  out  all  the  error  taught  by  other  faiths ; 
but  in  the  personality  of  Christ,  we  have  nothing  less 
than  a  manifestation  of  God.  The  more  we  ponder  his 
life  and  character,  the  more  we  are  compelled  to  say  with 
the  apostle,  “God  was  in  Christ.”  We  find  “the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God”  in  his  face.  He  is 
the  image  of  the  invisible  One,  for  all  the  meaning  that 
(}od  has  for  us,  we  find  in  him;  and  at  last,  both  reason 
and  heart  cry  out  in  his  presence,  “My  Lord  and  my  God.” 
Browning  makes  the  dying  John  in  his  desert  cave  ex¬ 
claim  : 

*‘I  say,  the  acknowledgment  of  God  in  Christ 
Accepted  by  thy  reason,  solves  for  thee 
All  questions  in  the  earth,  and  out  of  it.” 

And  many  a  seeker  after  God  has  found  this  the  end  of 
his  quest. 
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We  now  turn  to  that  other  focal  point  in  religious  truth 
— man,  and  his  relation  to  the  Infinite.  And  here,  if  we 
are  not  to  be  lost  in  a  maze  of  futile  queries  and  specu¬ 
lations,  we  will  do  well  to  take  our  starting-point  from 
Christian  teaching.  Christianity  begins  by  ascribing  to 
man  a  high  origin.  He  was  made  in  the  image  of  God. 
That  at  once  stamps  him  as  a  spiritual  personality,  puts 
a  gulf  between  him  and  the  brute  creation  and  links  him 
with  the  Creator  himself.  The  “breath  of  the  Almighty” 
is  his  life.  He  was  made  for  fellowship  with  the  Eternal, 
made  “but  little  lower  than  God,”  the  psalmist  boldly 
affirms.  Thus  at  the  outset  is  he  crowned  with  glory  and 
honor. 

And  no  less  clearly  is  he  assigned  a  high  destiny.  Chris¬ 
tianity  confirms  the  voice  within  that  tells  him  he  was 
not  born  to  die.  It  answers  the  yearnings,  the  question¬ 
ings  and  the  reasonings  of  his  soul  with  the  assurance 
of  immortality.  That  assurance  is  deeply  grounded  in 
the  love  of  God  that  calls  him  into  an  eternal  fellowship. 
And  it  is  re-enforced  by  the  great  fact  of  Christ’s  resur¬ 
rection  from  the  dead  and  his  return  to  the  Father.  All 
that  lies  beyond  for  man,  we  may  but  dimly  surmise,  for 
“it  is  not  yet  made  manifest  what  we  shall  be.”  Never¬ 
theless  we  are  not  left  without  some  glorious  intimations. 

But  between  these  two  high  terminal  peaks  of  man’s 
origin  and  his  destiny,  the  black  fact  of  sin  rears  its  hate¬ 
ful  head.  Man  has  fallen  from  his  high  estate.  In  the 
free  exercise  of  his  God-like  faculties,  he  lifted  his  hand 
in  rebellion  against  Him  who  gave  him  being.  His  right 
to  the  divine  fellowship  thus  forfeited,  he  goes  forth  with 
the  mark  of  guilt  upon  his  brow  and  is  a  prey  to  the 
passions  his  own  reckless  hand  has  loosed.  With  the 
image  of  the  divine  in  him  sadly  marred  and  almost 
effaced,  what  is  left  for  him  but  to  gravitate  toward  the 
beast?  What  remains  in  him  of  God-likeness  stretches 
helpless  hands  heavenward,  but  the  jungle  horde  that  he 
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has  let  in  drags  him  ever  toward  the  pit.  His  only  hope 
is  that  the  God  on  whom  he  has  turned  his  back,  in  His 
unfathomable  grace,  will  find  a  way  of  intervening,  can¬ 
cel  his  hopeless  debt  of  guilt  and  restore  the  power  to 
become  the  being  he  was  meant  to  be. 

And  this  is  precisely  what  takes  place.  At  a  cost  to 
God  represented  by  the  gift  of  an  only  Son,  man  is  re¬ 
deemed  from  sin’s  bondage.  With  guilt  blotted  out,  he 
can  lift  his  face  once  more  to  the  face  of  God.  And  look¬ 
ing  into  that  Face,  its  glory  is  again  increasingly  reflected 
in  his  own.  He  becomes  in  standing  and  in  character  a 
son  of  God.  While  by  the  actual  coming  of  the  divine 
Spirit  into  his  heart  there  to  live  and  reign,  he  is  enabled 
to  face  the  evil  that  once  ruled  him  and  dragged  him  down, 
and  come  forth  more  than  conqueror.  Faced  with  the 
loftiest  and  most  searching  moral  standard,  he  does  not 
despair.  For  he  can  triumphantly  assert,  “It  is  no  longer 
I  that  live,  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  me.”  Henceforth 
for  him  life  spells  high  service  to  God  and  fellow-man. 
And  when  at  last  earth  with  its  conflict  and  its  toil  shall 
have  been  left  behind,  it  will  be  his  supreme  joy  to  dwell 
“forever  with  the  Lord.” 

Does  not  this  message  of  Christianity  concerning  man 
elicit  at  every  point  an  answering  response  from  the 
depths  of  man’s  soul?  Here  he  finds  the  picture  of  all 
he  was  meant  to  be  and  might  have  been,  but,  alas,  also 
of  all  that  he  is ;  and  then  again  the  picture  of  all  that  he 
may  yet  be,  the  answer  at  the  same  time  to  his  deepest 
despair  and  his  largest  hope.  What  do  we  find,  I  ask, 
that  will  even  faintly  match  this  teaching  in  the  sacred 
books  of  other  faiths?  Nowhere  else  are  the  high  dignity 
and  matchless  worth  of  man  portrayed  as  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  Here  only  is  discovered  that  affinity  with 
his  Creator  which  predestines  him  for  the  loftiest  ends. 

On  the  other  hand,  rarely,  except  under  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  is  there  found  a  poignant  sense  of  the 
sinfulness  of  sin  and  of  the  sinner’s  helplessness.  Like 
the  dark  shadow  of  guilt  that  haunted  Arthur’s  court  and 
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finally  wrought  its  ruin,  so  the  shadow  of  sin  hangs 
over  the  world.  Yet,  though  men  are  aware  of  its  pres¬ 
ence,  the  most  sense  but  lightly  the  dire  disaster  of  sin 
and  their  desperate  state.  Confucius  said  that  “man’s 
nature  is  good,  and  if  followed  will  invariably  lead  him 
right.”  Buddha  yearned  for  deliverance  from  earth’s 
misery,  but  said  nothing  of  sin.  Mohammed’s  God  treats 
sin  as  a  mere  misdemeanor.  Only  in  the  Christian’s  Bible 
is  it  tracked  back  to  its  foul  origin  in  the  fall  of  man, 
and  its  dire  effects  followed  to  the  death  of  the  sinless 
One  on  Calvary.  If  to  some  the  emphasis  that  Christianity 
puts  upon  sin  has  been  a  stumbling-block,  deeper  souls 
have  found  in  it  a  primary  evidence  of  the  heaven-born 
origin  of  that  faith.  To  quote  again  that  great  poet- 
theologian  : 

“  Tis  the  faith  that  launched  point  blank  her  dart 
At  the  head  of  a  lie;  taught  Original  Sin, 

The  corruption  of  man's  heart.” 

Then,  as  only  in  the  cross  do  men  see  sin  in  its  true 
colors,  so  only  at  the  cross  do  they  find  release  from  the 
burden  of  guilt.  It  is  the  old  question,  “How  shall  the 
blood  spots  be  washed  from  Lady  Macbeth’s  hands?” 
There  is  no  answer  but  the  blood  of  Christ.  India,  indeed, 
would  say,  “By  the  utmost  of  penance  and  self-denial”; 
and  Arabia,  “Never  mind ;  a  merciful  God  will  overlook.” 
But  such  answers  never  brought  peace  to  a  tortured  soul. 
And  when  we  go  on,  as  we  must,  to  ask  how  the  cleansed 
hands  can  be  kept  from  further  stain,  what  answer  do 
we  find?  Beautiful  words,  but  no  healing  power;  ideals, 
but  no  dynamic.  China’s  teacher  would  bid  men  in  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold’s  phrase,  “Rally  the  good  in  the  depths  of 
thyself.”  But  he  has  no  new  power  to  transfuse  to  their 
souls.  How  empty  and  unavailing  are  all  such  words 
when  placed  beside  the  message  of  an  atoning  Saviour 
and  an  indwelling  Christ. 

And  when  we  go  on  one  step  further  and  ask  for  some 
word  to  stay  our  souls  regarding  the  life  beyond,  Con¬ 
fucius  frankly  says  he  knows  nothing,  while  Jesus  talks 
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familiarly  of  the  Father’s  house.  Instead  of  a  future 
life,  the  hope  of  Hinduism  is  the  absorption  of  the  human 
personality  in  the  Infinite.  Buddha’s  “best  of  being  is 
but  not  to  be’’ — Nirvana.  And  how  shall  we  compare  the 
Moslem’s  paradise  with  the  Christian’s  heaven?  It  is  a 
choice  between  the  breast  of  houris  and  the  breast  of  God. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  if  Christianity  stands  apart  from 
other  faiths  and  bears  the  mark  of  finality,  the  great 
reason  for  this  is  the  fact  of  Christ  Himself.  Not  his 
teachings  merely,  but  Himself.  It  is  He  that  bridges 
the  gulf  between  God  and  man.  He  is  both  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  God  and  the  ideal  Man.  We  are  not  shocked 
when  He  says,  “No  one  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by 
me.”  Yet  we  would  be  unspeakably  shocked,  and  rightly 
so,  if  another  uttered  those  words.  The  apostle  could  say, 
“There  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved,”  and  speak  the  simple 
truth.  But  for  the  founder  of  no  other  religion  can  such 
a  claim  be  made.  The  Person  of  Christ  and  the  Cross 
of  Christ  are  absolutely  unique  and  vitally  essential. 

The  differences  between  Christianity  and  other  faiths 
are  not  incidental  or  accidental  but  fundamental.  It  is 
not  a  faith  among  the  faiths  of  the  world,  but  one  that 
demands  the  absolute  allegiance  of  all  mankind.  The 
statue  of  Jesus  might  have  been  given  a  place  in  the  Pan¬ 
theon  of  Rome,  but  his  followers  refused  to  concede  that 
he  was  a  god  among  other  gods,  and  in  time  the  gods 
of  the  Empire  all  gave  way  to  Him.  Had  they  compro¬ 
mised,  they  would  have  been  conquered.  While  ever  treat¬ 
ing  other  faiths  with  courtesy  and  sympathy,  Christianity 
maintains  a  righteous  intolerance  toward  them  in  so  far 
as  they  supplant  the  true  faith,  and,  professing  to  set  men 
free,  only  bind  them  as  galley  slaves  to  falsehood  and 
blinding  half  truths.  It  cannot  in  good  conscience  clasp 
hands  with  them  as  sisters  engaged  in  the  common  task 
of  leading  God’s  lost  sons  back  to  the  Father’s  house. 
While  absorbing  and  embodying  the  truths  and  excellences 
of  them  all,  it  must  greatly  supplement  and  virtually  sup- 
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plant  them.  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  Whe¬ 
ther  from  the  physical,  the  intellectual  or  the  spiritual 
side,  it  is  only  through  Christianity  that  men  find  the 
more  abundant  life. 

It  is  aside  from  our  present  purpose  to  deal  with  the 
position  of  those  among  us  who  are  disposed  to  deny  the 
fundamental  tenets  of  all  religion.  We  are  assuming  the 
correctness  of  that  instinct  of  man  that  makes  him  cling 
to  some  religion,  and  assuming  that  some  prevailing  form 
of  religion  is  essentially  true;  that  man’s  spirit  has  not 
groped  in  vain  through  the  ages,  nor  the  Great  Spirit  left 
him  wholly  unenlightened.  We  would  merely  pause  to 
remind  those  who  question  these  things  that  they  are 
ignoring  the  primary  instincts  and  age-long  experience 
of  the  race,  and,  perhaps,  forgetting  that  they  owe  their 
very  ability  and  freedom  to  reason  thus  to  the  fostering 
influence  which  they  would  now  cast  off. 

Hear  then  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  If 
Christianity  is  the  unique,  final  and  indispensable  faith 
we  believe  it  to  be ;  if  it  is  exclusive  and  uncompromising 
toward  other  faiths  because  it  is  not  merely  better  than 
they,  but  the  one  way  by  which  man  may  hope  to  find 
salvation  in  any  real,  full  meaning  of  that  term;  then 
it  is  evident  there  rests  upon  those  who  possess  this  faith 
the  most  urgent  obligation  to  share  it  with  others.  The 
right  of  Christianity  to  be  a  missionary  religion  implies 
the  obligation  as  well.  Hence  our  whole  argument  leads 
up  to  a  trumpet-tongued  call  to  share  the  compassion  of 
Christ  for  lost  men  and  his  sacrificial  efforts  to  seek  and 
save  them.  The  great  need  of  this  restless,  groping, 
struggling  world  is  the  release  through  multiplied  chan¬ 
nels  of  the  unspent  force  of  the  living  Christ. 

We  listened  one  day  while  the  relatives  of  a  Christian 
convert  from  Islam  plead  with  him  to  return  to  his  former 
faith.  They  had  wealth  and  social  position.  He  was 
despised  and  struggling  for  daily  bread.  Riches  and 
rank  were  promised  him,  if  he  would  return.  He  had  not 
been,  in  fact,  a  very  satisfactory  convert.  We  had  some- 
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times  harbored  doubts  of  the  genuineness  of  his  conver¬ 
sion,  and  would  not  have  been  greatly  surprised  had  their 
pleading  moved  him.  But  as  he  sat  there  and  quietly  said 
in  reply  to  their  proposals  that  all  they  offered  him  was 
nothing  compared  with  what  Christ  meant  to  his  life,  our 
poor  faith  was  rebuked,  and  we  had  a  new  glimpse  of  the 
value  to  men  of  Christ  and  His  salvation.  Shall  we  rob 
men  of  that  which,  once  theirs,  they  will  prize  above  all 
wealth,  honor  and  even  life  itself?  And  shall  we  rob  this 
unheroic  world  of  the  inspiration  of  such  lives? 


DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD 


T.  VALENTINE  PARKER, 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

In  these  days  the  spirit  of  democracy  has  so  saturated 
our  minds  with  its  ideas  and  ideals  that  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  descriptive  to  say  that  democracy  is  our  creed. 
It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  the  frame  which  contains  and 
limits  our  creed.  Should  a  man  have  the  temerity  to 
declare  himself  skeptical  of  democracy  as  a  panacea,  he 
would  at  once  be  eyed  suspiciously  as  a  Junker  or 
pityingly  as  a  lunatic.  Democracy  is  inhaled  as  nat¬ 
urally  and  quite  as  unanalytically  as  the  air  we  breathe. 
In  antithesis  to  democracy  we  have  set  imperialism.  We 
have  regarded  the  two  as  forming  a  kind  of  axiomatic 
alternative.  It  is  democracy  or  empire.  We  are  a  little 
astonished  at  the  audacity  of  the  few  who  suggest  a 
change  of  conjunctives  to  make  the  phrase  democracy 
and  empire. 

Yet  may  we  not  hold — without  being  guilty  of  the  most 
heinous  heresy,  that  of  revolt  against  the  spirit  of  the 
age — that  there  is  a  need  of  a  more  cautious  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  democracy  and  an  analysis  of  the 
imperial  idea  especially  as  applied  to  our  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament?  One  wonders  sometimes  if  we 
are  not  intoxicated  with  democracy  so  that  we  face  these 
momentous  questions  of  our  day  in  an  exhilarated  con¬ 
dition  rather  than  in  an  attitude  of  judicial  sobriety.  Will 
the  next  revision  of  the  New  Testament  scornfully  regard 
as  obsolete  requirements  of  literal  rendering  of  the  texts 
and  attempt  a  transmutation  of  ancient  ideas  into  modem 
intellectual  vernacular  rather  than  a  translation  of  the 
words  of  an  ancient  language  into  their  English  equiva¬ 
lents?  For  to  the  consternation  of  many  our  Lord  Jesus 
not  only  presents  the  principles  of  his  ideal  social  order 
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as  imperial,  but  actually  uses  the  term  “kingdom  of 
God.”  Our  modern  substitute  is  the  “democracy .of  Jesus.” 
The  few  who  are  troubled  with  consistent  minds  are  put 
to  it  to  explain  how  it  was  that  Jesus,  whom  they  still 
recognize  as  speaking  with  unique  authority  upon  matters 
of  religion,  should  think  so  often  in  imperial  rather  than 
in  democratic  terms. 

Of  course  it  is  easy  to  talk  about  democracy  as  the 
product  of  modern  evolutionary  forces  and  to  affirm  that 
Jesus  necessarily  confined  himself  to  the  terms  in  vogue 
in  his  day  and  especially  accommodated  himself  to  Old 
Testament  usage.  But  Jesus  did  not  hesitate  to  tear  down 
hallowed  customs  and  traditional  interpretations  when 
they  obscured  the  truth.  We  recall  his  saying  that  new’ 
wine  requires  new  skins.  Long  before  the  time  of  Jesus 
the  Greeks  had  tried  the  most  daring  experiment  in  pure 
democracy  the  world  has  ever  seen  upon  a  large  scale. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  unaware  of  democratic 
forms  of  government.  As  we  know,  there  were  strikingly 
democratic  elements  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  common¬ 
wealth.  It  is  conceivable,  indeed,  that  Jesus*  message 
would  have  been  more  favorably  received  by  the  people 
at  large  if  he  had  talked  of  a  democracy  and  not  of  a  king¬ 
dom.  At  the  least  we  may  inquire  if  there  are  not  such 
elements  of  permanence  in  the  kingdom  conception  as 
would  justify  our  Lord  in  retaining  the  term. 

The  historical  method  yields  nothing  to  support  the 
extreme  theories  of  democracy  which  are  accepted  with¬ 
out  any  examinations  of  their  ingredients  to  discover 
whether  or  not  they  contain  the  preserving  salt  of  logic. 
The  contract  theories  which  attempt  to  account  for  social 
origins  are  philosophical  explanations  spun  in  the  class¬ 
room,  and  not  generalizations  built  upon  the  sturdy  foun¬ 
dation  of  historical  data.  Such  early  codes  of  law  as  the 
Brehon  laws  reveal  the  exploitations  of  the  many  by  the 
few.  Old  theories  of  Saxon  democracy  have  been  chal¬ 
lenged,  and  it  is  now  alleged  that  the  only  traces  of  real 
democracy  are  to  be  found  in  the  dependent  villages  of 
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serfs.  It  was  the  more  or  less  forced  democracy  of  slaves. 
Probably  the  earliest  form  of  government  was  that  of 
the  leader  who  through  physical  prowess,  or  possibly 
through  superior  mental  acuteness,  gained  his  position  of 
chief.  Hence  we  have  not  degenerated  from  an  earlier 
state  of  political  equality.  Such  equality  exists  histor¬ 
ically  only  on  paper.  Assumptions  from  these  premises 
are  historically  incorrect  and  psychologically  impossible. 
Our  modern  practice  belies  the  democratic  doctrines  upon 
which  many  are  floating  in  a  sea  of  intellectual  confusion. 
Society — ^that  is  those  who  have  possessed  themselves  of 
sovereign  power — has  decreed  the  age  at  which  rights  of 
citizenship  may  be  exercised,  and  has  constituted  itself 
judge  to  decide  who  may  or  who  may  not  exercise  the 
suffrage.  Aliens  must  reside  in  the  country  for  a  spe¬ 
cified  time  before  they  may  become  citizens.  Bolshevists 
— ^that  is,  the  radical  minority  advocating  a  different  form 
of  government  from  the  existent  one — are  to  be  silenced 
or  imprisoned.  We  are  not  even  consistent  in  our  insist¬ 
ence  upon  the  divine  right  of  the  majority.  A  president 
of  the  United  States  may  be  elected  when  his  opponent 
has  polled  a  larger  popular  vote. 

All  this  means  that  real  democracy  does  not  exist.  Dem¬ 
ocracy  has  practical  limitations.  Every  government  con¬ 
tains  a  necessary  element  of  tyranny.  Otherwise  we 
should  have  anarchy  which  would  result  either  in  tyranny 
or  annihilation. 

Such  conclusions  lead  us  to  a  reconsideration  of  our 
theory  of  democracy.  Of  course,  we  are  not  disputing 
all  the  rudimentary  teachings  found  in  the  primer  of 
democracy.  If  we  believe  in  God,  we  hold  these.  There 
are  certain  principles  of  justice  written  upon  human 
hearts.  The  writing  may  become  blurred,  but  when  it 
is  retraced  the  truth  of  it  is  instantly  recognized.  These 
are  laws  we  find,  not  make.  They  are  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  social  evolution,  though  the  cycles  of  social  evo¬ 
lution  may  be  required  for  their  complete  discovery  and 
recognition.  They  are  necessary  corollaries  of  personal- 
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ity.  Such  is  the  teaching  that  to  every  man  should  be 
granted  the  liberty  and  respect  due  to  every  human  per¬ 
sonality.  The  very  idea  of  personality  includes  the  idea 
of  a  measure  of  freedom  as  much  as  the  existence  of  the 
triangle  necessitates  the  existence  of  its  angles. 

It  is  undeniable  that  a  man  ought  to  be  judged  by  his 
merits  and  not  by  factitious  standards.  But  even  if  there 
should  exist  the  inclination  so  to  judge,  perfect  wisdom 
is  required  also.  Liberty  of  conscience  and  such  liberty 
of  action  as  shall  not  infringe  upon  his  fellows*  liberties — 
these  are  axiomatic  enough.  But  how  are  these  principles 
to  be  worked  out?  Who  is  to  be  judge?  What  methods 
of  determination  are  to  be  adopted?  Are  all  men  to  be 
considered  as  possessing  equal  intelligence  in  solving  these 
problems?  Are  all  to  be  given  the  same  degree  of  lib¬ 
erty?  In  answering  such  questions  democracy  loses  its 
glibness  of  speech  and  proceeds  with  caution,  even  with 
halting  utterance,  to  pronounce  its  decisions. 

Indeed,  in  America,  which  has  furnished  the  finest  sort 
of  an  environment  for  the  evolution  of  democracy,  there 
have  been  developed  politically  two  different  species  of 
democracy.  The  political  atmosphere  today  is  infected 
with  the  spirit  of  what  may  be  called  Jacksonian  democ¬ 
racy.  It  is  an  intellectually  undernourished  notion  that 
almost  any  American  citizen  is  qualified  to  hold  any  office 
and  without  any  special  training  to  pass  judgment  upon 
all  questions  of  state.  Jefferson,  the  great  predecessor  of 
Jackson  as  protagonist  of  democracy,  was  far  less  rad¬ 
ical.  Jefferson  believed  that  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
not  capable  of  holding  office  themselves,  but  could  be 
trained  to  select  those  who  by  ability  and  training  would 
be  most  efficient  in  responsible  positions.  The  first  con¬ 
ception  of  democracy  discounts  the  value  of  special  apti¬ 
tudes,  the  second  recognizes  it ;  the  first  holds  the  benefits 
of  education  are  exaggerated,  the  second  has  faith  in  edu¬ 
cational  possibilities;  the  first  despises  the  expert,  the 
second  employs  him.  Jacksonian  democracy  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  for  example,  advocates  presenting  to  the  natives 
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free  title  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  their  government. 
It  alleges  our  assumption  of  sovereignty  there  is  undemo¬ 
cratic;  a  usurpation  which  deprives  men  of  rights  and 
liberties.  The  democracy  of  Jefferson  replies  that  no 
sane  man  can  advocate  such  a  procedure,  as  it  would  turn 
over  the  Islands  to  savagery  and  ignorance.  It  affirms 
that  the  population  of  the  Islands  must  be  trained  to  self- 
government  before  they  can  be  allowed  full  control  over 
their  affairs.  Does  it  not  appear,  then,  that  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  democracy  which  will  admit  of  the  scrutiny  of 
criticism  and  withstand  the  strain  of  actual  experiment  is 
that  conception  which  describes  the  democratic  idea  as 
the  recognition  of  the  inherent  possibilities  of  men  to 
be  trained  to  recognize  standards  of  justice,  to  choose 
wise  and  honest  leaders,  and  to  cooperate  for  the  common 
weal? 

After  we  have  ruminated  for  a  time  over  these  mat¬ 
ters  we  begin  to  suspect  that  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  developed  in  the  New  Testament  possesses  extra¬ 
ordinary  synthetic  value.  Undoubtedly  democracy  shines 
there  in  full-orbed  clarity  and  brilliance.  The  gate  of  the 
kingdom  swings  open  only  to  him  whose  will  lifts  the 
latch.  Within  the  kingdom  men  shall  dwell  as  brethren. 
Its  rewards  are  not  bestowed  by  favor,  but  earned  by 
merit.  The  mdemocratic,  unbrotherly  qualities  of  pride, 
selfish  ambition,  the  exploitation  of  others,  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  reason  for  advancement.  Humility  and  service 
are  the  means  of  advancement  by  a  law  as  natural  as  that 
of  the  growth  of  flowers  from  the  showers  and  sunshine 
of  springtime.  In  that  kingdom  the  least  one  is  respected. 
In  two  important  respects  the  democracy  of,  the  kingdom 
of  God  lifts  the  bars  of  possible  democratic  achievement 
by  making  the  ideal  the  actual.  All  who  enter  the  king¬ 
dom  must  be  as  teachable  as  the  little  child.  All  who  are 
in  that  kingdom  are  controlled  by  one  spirit — the  spirit  of 
Christ.  When  there  is  unity  of  spirit  with  docility,  all 
things  are  possible. 
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But  all  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  imperialism.  In 
fact,  it  requires  imperialism  as  a  supplement.  Strands 
of  democracy  are  woven  with  strands  of  imperialism.  So 
shall  the  lines  hold  us  in  safety  against  the  tug  of  the 
tides.  We  are  learning  to  give  more  heed  to  the  pro¬ 
nouncement  of  the  expert.  With  the  growth  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  complexity  of  knowledge  every  man  is  compelled 
to  defer  to  the  specialist.  He  is  hailed  and  crowned.  Now 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  great  expert  on  God  and  humanity. 
He  must  reign  because  he  knows.  He  must  govern  be¬ 
cause  he  can.  His  crown  is  not  the  work  of  cunning 
artificers  in  precious  metals ;  it  is  the  crown  of  character, 
knowledge,  ability.  The  government  may  be  of  the  people 
and  for  the  people,  but  it  is  not  by  the  people.  It  is  a 
government  by  the  best. 

We  are  reminded  of  that  clue  which  we  started  to  fol¬ 
low:  Jefferson’s  idea  of  democracy.  It  was  thoroughly 
democratic  in  spirit  but  in  practice  the  democracy  was 
modified  by  concessions  to  character,  wisdom,  and  ability. 
The  analogy  may  be  followed  further.  There  is  a  sense 
in  which  the  New  Testament’s  teaching  about  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  constitutes  a  realization  of  the  otherwise  im¬ 
possible  dream  of  democracy.  We  recall  that  Jefferson 
expected  the  people  to  be  trained  so  that  they  would  be 
capable  of  choosing  the  best.  But  this  still  leaves  us  with 
the  tyranny  of  the  majority — another  fatal  defect  in  dem¬ 
ocratic  government.  But  this  insuperable  obstacle  is 
swept  away  by  the  New  Testament  principles.  No  man 
who  is  not  teachable  and  possessing  the  spirit  of  Christ 
can  attain  citizenship  in  God’s  kingdom.  Real  democracy 
has  been  impossible  because  of  differences  of  spirit,  judg¬ 
ment  and  interests.  In  the  kingdom  of  heaven  there  is 
to  be  likemindedness !  Unanimity  becomes  possible! 
Democracy  comes  to  its  own!  Jesus  Christ  ascends  the 
throne.  But  he  ascends  not  by  the  path  of  the  tyrant.  He 
comes  by  way  of  unanimous,  popular  acclaim.  He  reigns 
because  by  his  character  and  his  cross,  by  his  knowledge 
and  his  wisdom,  by  his  ability  and  his  power,  he  stands 
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above  all  others  in  unique  and  superlative  majesty.  Here 
is  imperialism:  Christ  is  King.  Here  is  democracy: 
Christ  is  elder  brother.  He  is  sovereign  because  in  Him 
dwells  sovereignty.  He  is  elected  because  his  primacy 
is  acknowledged. 

But  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  take  one  more  step  in  the 
direction  of  imperialism.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be 
a  universal  kingdom.  This  implies  the  purely  imperialistic 
idea  of  coercion.  Suppose  there  shall  continue  to  be — 
as  there  have  always  been — ^those  who  have  refused  the 
proffered  citizenship  of  the  kingdom.  Unless  there  is  to 
be  eternal  civil  war,  which  means  the  failure  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  restraint  of  some  sort  must  be  placed  upon  those 
who  refuse  to  accept  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  and 
who  are  antagonistic  to  its  spirit.  Until  such  time  as 
these  rebels  shall  not  only  perceive  the  folly  and  wicked¬ 
ness  of  their  course,  but  shall  be  converted  from  their 
anarchy  to  loyal  citizenship,  they  must  be  rendered  power¬ 
less  for  revolutionary  plottings.  We  must  remember  that 
in  God’s  kingdom  of  peace,  not  the  ultimate  success  of 
war  but  the  very  existence  of  it  is  a  triumph  for  the 
enemies  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  in  its  final  form  should  continue  in  constant 
apprehension  of  this  menace  to  its  being.  Whatever  al¬ 
lowance  may  be  made  for  apocalyptic  forms  of  expression, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Jesus  definitely  committed  him¬ 
self  to  the  promise  of  the  kingdom  of  truth,  righteous¬ 
ness,  love,  and  peace  through  reconciliation  so  far  as 
possible;  through  coercion  if  necessary. 

We  have  limited  ourselves  to  the  use  of  the  future  tense 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  only  through  the  study  of  the 
kingdom  in  its  ideal  form  can  we  comprehend  its  nature 
and  principles.  In  the  partial  and  preparatory  form  in 
which  the  kingdom  now  exists  upon  the  earth  there  can 
only  be  an  approximation  to  its  teachings.  Here  we  are 
earth-bom  and  earth-bounded.  Here  we  have  process 
rather  than  product.  However,  the  principles  are  un¬ 
changed.  There  must  be  recognition  of  the  unique  author- 
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ity  of  Jesus  Christ  as  expert  bn  religion,  so  to  speak. 
The  truth  comes  to  us  from  Christ  only  as  a  light  per¬ 
sistently  seeking  its  way  into  minds  darkened  by  sin  and 
often  almost  impenetrably  hazy  because  of  prejudice  and 
human  limitations.  Until  these  persistent  rays  succeed 
in  completely  clarifying  our  minds  we  shall  understand 
in  part  only,  and  differences  of  opinion  will  continue. 

Nevertheless,  for  our  encouragement  we  may  remember 
that  truth  is  unifying,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  who 
is  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  a  unifying  agency  bringing  our 
minds  gradually  to  knowledge  and  empowering  our  wills 
to  such  acts  of  allegiance  as  truth  claims.  This  means 
democracy;  for  no  man  can  claim  sole  custody  of  truth. 
The  Spirit  is  working  in  many  minds,  and  how  shall  we 
judge  of  truth  save  by  the  makeshift  method  of  majority 
decision  ?  But  waiting  upon  the  unifying  Spirit  of  Truth 
may  we  not  know  progress  toward  unanimity  until  the 
day  when  God  and  his  kingdom  shall  be  revealed  in  per¬ 
fection,  and  freed  from  ignorance,  prejudice,  sin,  we  shall 
see  things  as  they  are?  This,  also,  means  imperialism. 
God’s  will  continues  to  be  thwarted  by  the  rebellious,  but 
those  who  have  accepted  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
by  faith  anticipate  the  time  when  to  him  “every  knee 
shall  bow.”  We  may  still  believe  in  the  democratic  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus,  but  we  must  not  discard  the  conception  of 
the  kingdom  of  God. 


THE  HEBREW  TABERNACLE  AS  A  WORK  OF 
ARCHITECTURE 

REVEREND  JAMES  L.  KELSO,  B.D. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  made  but  one  great  contribution 
to  architecture,  namely,  the  tabernacle.  The  explanation 
of  this  contribution — its  quantity  and  its  quality — is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  days  of  Joseph's  dictatorship  they  came  to  Egypt, 
and  then  continued  to  remain  there  as  royal  favorites 
during  three  and  a  half  centuries  of  Hyksos  rule,  during 
which  time  they  entered  keenly  into  the  appreciation  of 
Egyptian  art.  But  when  their  friends,  the  Hyksos,  were 
driven  out  of  power  and  the  native  Egyptian  royal  line 
was  restored,  the  Hebrews  at  once  fell  into  extreme  dis¬ 
favor  and  in  a  short  time  were  forced  into  the  severest 
serfdom.  From  such  an  existence  they  were  rescued  under 
the  leadership  of  Moses,  who  took  them  out  of  Egypt, 
through  the  Sinai  wilderness  and  toward  Palestine.  Forty 
years,  however,  were  consumed  in  this  trying  journey 
and  thus,  although  the  Hebrews  had  entered  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Sinai  with  a  broad  knowledge  of  Egyptian  art, 
that  generation  (with  the  exception  of  two  men)  all  died 
in  the  wilderness ;  and  it  was  their  offspring — children  of 
the  desert — ^that  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan  and  into 
the  brilliant  civilization  of  the  Canaanite. 

Into  this  well  defined  and  keenly  developed  art  of 
Canaan,  these  desert-born  Hebrews  at  once  entered;  but 
as  far  as  literary  evidence  has  shown,  neither  they  nor 
their  descendants  developed  any  new  phase  of  architec¬ 
ture.  In  Palestine  they  were  copyists  and  not  creators. 
One  fact,  however,  is  to  be  remembered  in  drawing  such 
a  conclusion,  namely,  that  archeology  has  not  yet  given 
us  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  tangible  remains  of  that 
age,  and  future  evidence  may  display  the  Palestinian  He¬ 
brew  as  a  more  original  builder  than  we  now  know  him. 
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But  the  Hebrew  of  the  forty  years  wandering  was  a 
true  contributor  to  architecture,  and  his  tabernacle  ranks 
as  a  masterpiece  of  architectural  conception  and  construc¬ 
tion.  Now,  having  seen  the  reason  of  this  small  quantity 
of  the  Hebrew’s  contribution  to  architecture,  let  us  look 
at  the  exceptionally  fine  quality  of  this  single  contribution. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  tabernacle  is  to  be 
classed  with  temple  architecture,  and,  as  the  background 
of  all  temple  architecture  is  religion,  we  must  first  ex¬ 
amine  the  religious  thought  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  Exodus. 
In  the  episode  of  the  ten  plagues  he  had  just  witnessed 
the  titanic  struggle  between  monotheism  and  polytheism, 
between  Jehovah  and  the  gods  of  Egypt.  He  had  watched 
the  greatest  religious  ideals  of  Egypt  being  weighed  in 
the  balances  and  found  wanting ;  and  in  the  crisis  of  that 
struggle  he  had  trusted  in  Jehovah’s  prophet  and  had 
escaped  from  serfdom  unto  the  freedom  of  the  Sinai  coun¬ 
try. 

To  put  it  briefiy,  he  was  in  a  new  world,  and  he  recog¬ 
nized  that  Jehovah  was  the  creator  of  that  new  world. 
Therefore,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  desire  to 
raise  some  worthy  temple  unto  the  God  of  his  salvation. 

A  great  difficulty  confronted  him,  however,  for  all  the 
temples  of  former  times  and  peoples  had  been  idolatrous. 
How  then  was  this  Hebrew  to  erect  a  fitting  temple  unto 
Jehovah?  Two  alternatives  presented  themselves;  he 
might  create  an  entirely  new  type  of  temple,  or  he  might 
take  a  heathen  temple  type  and  remodel  it.  He  chose  the 
latter  method  and  broadly  speaking,  followed  the  general 
type  of  the  Egyptian  temple,  except  that  he  left  the  most 
holy  place  of  this  new  temple  free  from  any  idol.  This 
physical  change,  although  extremely  slight,  marks  one  of 
the  greatest  changes  in  the  theory  of  religious  architec¬ 
ture.  We  have  no  longer  a  temple  built  to  enclose  a  sacred 
spot  or  to  house  a  graven  image,  but  we  have  a  temple 
unto  One  who  is  circumscribed  neither  by  time  nor  form 
— a  temple  where  Spirit  with  spirit  can  meet.  Thus  by 
remodeling  a  polytheistic  temple  the  Hebrew  artist  created 
the  first  monotheistic  temple  in  the  history  of  architecture. 
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But  with  the  choice  of  a  temple  type  came  also  the 
question  of  the  actual  construction  of  a  building.  This 
new  Hebrew  temple  had  not  only  to  answer  the  problem 
of  theism,  but  also  the  problem  of  humanity ;  it  must  be 
of  a  portable  nature  in  order  that  it  might  accompany 
the  people  on  the  long  and  difficult  wilderness  journey. 
This  meant  a  distinctly  new  form  of  construction.  Many 
previous  people  had  possessed  portable  shrines  wherein 
they  carried  their  gods  in  those  processions  so  common  to 
heathen  holy  days.  But  the  Hebrew  could  neither  pos¬ 
sess  nor  carry  such  a  shrine  because  his  religion  knew 
neither  idol  nor  procession.  Furthermore,  even  the  por¬ 
table  shrine  of  the  heathen  was  but  a  part  of  the  furnish¬ 
ings  of  a  permanent  temple.  Thus  the  Hebrew  was  forced 
to  create  not  only  a  monotheistic  temple,  but  also  a  por¬ 
table  temple. 

The  portable  character  of  this  temple  presented  many 
problems,  for  it  demanded  a  building  of  light  weight  and 
sectional  construction  so  that  it  might  easily  be  taken 
apart,  transported  and  quickly  assembled.  Stone  or  brick 
were  an  impossibility  in  the  solution  of  such  a  problem. 
Timber  alone  would  have  proved  too  unwieldy  and  bulky 
for  transportation.  A  simple  tent  with  its  canvases  bulging 
in  the  wind,  would  have  been  too  unstable  and  too  un¬ 
dignified  for  God's  temple.  But  by  blending  timber  and 
canvas  the  Hebrews  secured  the  ideal  portable  temple. 

This  tabernacle,  like  its  Egyptian  prototype,  consisted 
of  three  elements:  a  court  in  which  the  temple  was  sit¬ 
uated,  the  temple  proper,  and  the  peculiar  internal  ar¬ 
rangement  of  that  temple,  namely,  a  holy  place  and  a  most 
holy  place.  Herein  are  the  Egyptian  temples  and  the 
tabernacle  similar ;  in  all  other  features  they  are  different. 

The  Egyptian  temple  court  was  enclosed  by  great  walls 
of  stone,  somewhat  similar  to  the  walls  that  surround  our 
penitentiaries.  The  tabernacle’s  court,  however,  was  en¬ 
closed  by  a  screen  of  curtains,  much  as  a  small  Chautau¬ 
qua  ground  is  to-day  fenced  in  by  a  canvas  screen.  To- 
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ward  the  rear  of  this  court,  which  measured  150  feet^  by 
75  feet,  stood  the  tabernacle  proper  covering  a  ground 
area  45  feet  by  15  feet.  Its  side  walls  and  back  wall,  each 
about  15  feet  high,  were  made  of  thin  boards  of  acacia 
wood,  thus  giving  a  permanent  shape  to  the  interior.  These 
wooden  walls  were  then  overlaid  with  gold  and  thus  the 
interior  appearance  of  the  tabernacle  was  as  fine  and 
costly  as  that  of  any  Egyptian  stone  temple.  These 
boards,  all  of  which  stood  upright,  were  held  in  place 
at  the  bottom  by  sockets  of  silver;  each  board  had  two 
tenons  at  the  bottom  and  these  fitted  into  two  sockets. 
In  their  upper  parts,  the  boards  were  held  in  place  by 
bars  running  parallel  to  the  ground  at  different  levels 
and  passing  through  rings  in  the  boards. 

The  front  of  the  tabernacle  consisted  simply  of  a  cur¬ 
tain  made  of  the  finest  Egyptian  linen  and  woven  in  a 
color  scheme  of  white,  blue,  purple  and  scarlet.  It  was 
held  in  place  by  being  suspended  from  five  acacia  wood 
pillars  which  were  overlaid  with  gold. 

The  interior  was  roofed  over  with  curtains  similar  to 
the  one  which  enclosed  the  front,  except  that  these  roof 
curtains  were  treated  with  cherubim  design.  They  were 
joined  together  into  one  great  sheet,  which  not  only 
formed  the  roof  of  the  tabernacle  but  also  hung  down 
over  the  sides  and  the  rear  to  within  a  cubit  of  the  ground. 
Over  this  wooden-curtain  structure  a  goat’s  hair  tent  was 
spread,  after  the  fashion  of  a  modern  tent  fly ;  and  above 
this  was  a  waterproof  covering  consisting  of  one  ply  of 
ram’s  skin  and  one  of  seal’s  skin. 

The  interior  of  the  tabernacle  was  separated  into  two 
rooms,  the  holy  place  toward  the  front  and  the  most  holy 
place  toward  the  rear.  They  were  separated  by  a  curtain 
similar  to  the  roof  curtains  and  it  was  suspended  from 
four  acacia  wood  pillars  overlaid  with  gold. 

This  tabernacle,  although  containing  every  essential 
architectural  feature  of  the  massive  stone  temples  of 

^Cubit  estimated  at  18  (eighteen)  inches. 
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Egypt,  was  so  light  that  twelve  oxen  and  six  carts  were 
sufficient  foi;^  its  transportation.  Thus  did  the  Hebrew 
artist  solve  the  pjoblem  of  a  portable  temple. 

At  first  thought,  b?i^nr\^y  question  this  inference  that 
the  portable  tabernacle  was  a  work  of  architecture,  for 
one  commonly  thinks  of  permanence  as  the  first  requisite 
of  a  building  worthy  of  the  designation  architecture.  But 
let  this  situation  be  examined  closely. 

In  planning  a  portable  temple  for  a  nation  on  the  march 
the  Hebrew  faced  a  problem  no  other  temple  architect 
had  ever  been  called  upon  to  solve.  Here  is  a  case  where 
we  must  go  back  of  custom  to  reason,  and  art  is  first  of 
all  reasonable.  There  was  no  solution  to  the  Hebrew’s 
problem  save  a  portable  temple. 

A  second  feature  that  allows  the  tabernacle  to  lay  claim 
to  its  classification  as  architecture  is  the  fact  that  when 
the  wilderness  journey  was  ended  and  after  Palestine  had 
been  sufficiently  pacified  for  national  unity,  Solomon  did 
build  a  permanent  temple,  which  although  constructed  by 
Phoenician  builders,  was  patterned  directly  from  the 
tabernacle. 

While  the  Hebrew  was  making  the  temple  monotheistic 
to  conform  with  the  spiritual  demands  of  his  life,  while 
he  was  making  it  portable  to  conform  with  the  physical 
exigencies  of  his  day,  he  was  also  making  it  beautiful  as 
a  final  tribute  of  his  love  to  Jehovah.  The  beauty  of  the 
tabernacle  is  usually  little  appreciated  because  it  is  little 
understood  or  even  studied.  As  to  location,  the  taber¬ 
nacle  was  well  situated.  It  occupied  the  center,  the  heart 
of  the  great  encampment  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Adja¬ 
cent  to  it  were  grouped  the  tents  of  the  tabernacle  retinue 
and  beyond  these  came  the  common  tents  of  the  camp. 
Thus  it  was  given  the  finest  position  possible. 

As  it  occupied  the  center  of  the  camp,  it  was  made 
worthy  of  such  a  situation.  It  forms  an  artistic  study 
in  mass.  Look  at  it.  One  of  the  great  wadies  of  the 
wilderness  is  literally  teeming  with  tents,  but  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  that  great  mass  of  tents,  there  is  one  particular 
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tent.  It  is  separated  from  the  common  tents  by  an  open 
space,  then  by  a  slight  band  of  tents,  then  by  another  open 
space.  Then  comes  a  great  rectangular  screen  of  finest 
Egyptian  linen  curtains  hung  upon  equally  spaced  pillars 
that  are  resplendent  in  their  brass  bases  and  silver  fillets. 
Within  this  court  toward  the  front,  a  great  brazen  altar 
with  its  intricate  service  greets  the  eye  and  prepares  the 
heart  for  the  appreciation  of  the  grand  simplicity  of  the 
tabernacle  proper  that  lies  toward  the  rear  part  of  the 
court  The  outline  of  the  building  strikes  the  same  lines 
as  the  court.  Everything  is  a  study  in  the  square  and 
multiples  of  the  square.  The  court  is  two  adjacent 
squares.  The  tabernacle  in  plan  is  three  squares  in  a 
line — ^the  rear  one  being  the  most  holy  place  and  the  front 
two  being  the  holy  place.  In  side  elevation  we  have  also 
the  three  squares,  and  in  front  elevation  we  have  the 
single  square.  At  the  side  and  rear  this  sense  of  rhyth- 
matic  mass  is  quickly  grasped  in  the  simplicity  of  the  linen 
hangings.  But  it  is  not  monotonous,  as  the  brilliant  color 
scheme  and  the  joinings  of  the  small  curtains  break  the 
blank  space,  and  the  eye  catches  especially  the  line  of  gold 
clasps  that  mark  the  line  of  the  veil  within.  Instantly 
one  thinks  of  the  Shekina  Presence  within.  The  mass  is 
further  softened  by  the  plain  goat’s  hair  tent  and  its 
covering,  that  nestle  close  over  the  tabernacle  and  spread 
their  edges  beyond  the  building  and  out  over  the  court, 
toward  which  they  fall  in  gentle  slope.  They  do  not  actu¬ 
ally  touch  it,  however,  except  with  cords  and  stays,  much 
as  we  fasten  a  tent  fiy.  One  thinks  instantly  of  the  eagle’s 
wings  spread  out  to  protect  the  nest  and  the  little  ones. 

The  entrance  of  the  tabernacle  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
general  treatment  of  mass.  The  location  of  the  tabernacle 
proper  within  the  court  is  such  that  the  court  has  only 
one  logical  entrance,  which  is  opposite  the  tabernacle  and 
on  its  axis.  The  court’s  gateway  is  similar  to  the  general 
curtain  screen,  with  the  exception  of  its  color  scheme,  for 
this  court  is  only  slightly  important  in  comparison  with 
the  tabernacle  proper.  But  this  building — God’s  home 
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among  His  people — is  given  a  fitting  entrance.  Five  gold 
plated  pillars  upon  brass  bases  form  the  theme,  while 
between  them  hang  the  soft  and  delicate  lines  of  the  great 
tapestry  that  covers  the  entire  front. 

There  is  another  feature  in  the  question  of  mass  and 
proportion  that  is  interestingly  treated  by  the  Hebrew. 
The  long  rectangles  of  the  court  and  the  tabernacle,  and 
the  location  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  rear  of  the  court,  with 
the  brazen  altar  as  an  introductory  theme,  gives  a  fine 
sense  of  perspective  as  well  as  apparently  magnifies  the 
size  of  both  court  and  temple.  This  apparent  increase  in 
size  is  also  furthered  by  the  lines  of  joining  which  in  up¬ 
right  planes  are  always  at  right  angles  to  the  ground,  and 
in  the  roof  curtains  are  at  right  angles  to  the  major  axis 
of  the  rectangles.  The  greater  spread  of  the  tent  is  also 
contributory  to  this  theme. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  mass,  we  have  already 
treated  the  grouping  of  parts.  The  next  step  would  nat¬ 
urally  be  a  detailed  study  of  the  various  parts  as  units. 
But  this  problem  is  exceedingly  difficult  as  the  scriptural 
description  is  often  very  meagre  and  always  in  quite  gen¬ 
eral  language.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  enter  more  fully 
into  a  description  of  these  units  than  we  have  already 
done  in  the  preceding  pages. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  beauty  of  the  tabernacle  only 
one  feature  remains  to  be  noted.  Our  former  remarks 
have  been  concerned  chieffy  with  the  external  appearance 
of  the  tabernacle;  now  we  must  note  more  carefully  the 
interior. 

The  lighting  effects  of  the  two  rooms,  that  formed  the 
interior  of  the  tabernacle,  were  peculiar  and  the  artistic 
study  of  the  interior  must  be  made  from  that  angle.  The 
front  room,  or  the  holy  place,  was  lighted  only  by  a  great 
seven-branched  golden  candle-stick.  This  mellow  quiv¬ 
ering  light  softened  the  great  golden  walls  at  either  side 
and  played  upon  the  brilliantly  hued  and  artistically  de¬ 
signed  curtains  that  formed  the  roof  and  the  front  and 
rear  walls  of  the  apartment.  The  room,  built  on  the  de- 
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sign  of  two  adjacent  cubes,  was  planned  for  the  furnish¬ 
ings  ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  interior  design 
of  the  tabernacle  is  secondary  to  its  furnishings  and  its 
ceremonial.  This  fact  accounts  in  part  for  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  its  interior.  Toward  the  left  wall  of  the  holy 
place  as  one  entered  stood  the  great  candle-stick,  toward 
the  right  wall  stood  the  table  with  its  showbread,  and 
toward  the  rear  stood  the  altar  of  incense.  This  room  did 
not  stand  as  a  detached  unit.  Its  rear  wall  was  a  beautiful 
curtain  hung  upon  four  gold  plated  pillars  similar  to  those 
at  the  outer  entrance  to  the  holy  place,  except  that  these 
were  set  in  bases  of  silver. 

These  four  golden  columns  stood  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  multi-colored  curtain  and  made  a  fitting  facade 
to  the  room  beyond,  which  was  the  heart  of  the  structure, 
the  holy  of  holies.  This  room  was  a  perfect  cube,  15  feet 
on  a  side.  The  roof  was  of  curtain-work  similar  to  the 
entrance  and  the  remaining  three  walls  were  gold  plated. 
Such  a  plain  room  was  the  proper  setting  for  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  and  the  golden  cherubim  that  rose  upon  it 
and  between  which  rested  the  Shekina  Light — the  symbol 
of  Jehovah’s  presence.  The  beauty  of  such  grand  sim¬ 
plicity  of  design,  with  such  rich  blending  of  color,  marked 
one  of  the  high  points  of  art  in  the  tabernacle. 

The  beauty  of  the  tabernacle  may  be  unappreciated  by 
the  western  mind.  We  do  not  commonly  think  of  the  tent 
as  in  any  way  related  to  architecture.  We  little  appre¬ 
ciate  such  a  treatment  of  brilliant  and  contrasting  colors, 
while  gold  is  considered  cheap  and  gaudy.  We  often  judge 
simplicity  as  a  sign  of  the  primitive,  and  in  our  practical 
age  we  have  no  place  for  mysticism  and  intelligent  S3nn- 
bolism.  Thus  it  is  hard  for  one  whose  mind  has  never 
travelled  in  the  realms  of  Eastern  thought  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  that  radiated  from  God’s  dwelling  place 
among  His  chosen  people  in  the  days  of  their  great  pil¬ 
grimage. 

But  may  we  not  have  been  too  narrow  in  our  judg¬ 
ment?  Perhaps  our  appreciation  of  oriental  rugs  and 
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tapestries  will  some  day  extend  to  the  curtain  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  tabernacle.  Our  new  findings  on  the  use  of 
brilliant  hues  in  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture  may 
help  us  to  judge  favorably  of  the  Hebrew's  color  scheme. 
And  finally  might  not  a  little  study  in  any  Semitic  lan¬ 
guage  and  philosophy,  and  a  little  careful  reading  of  the 
Old  Testament  open  new  and  fruitful  fields  of  art? 

Look  again  at  the  tabernacle.  See  it  beneath  an  eastern 
sky;  see  it  in  the  life  of  the  Orient.  Study  it  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  Semitic  thought ;  study  it  as  an  interpretation 
of  the  Hebrew  faith.  Then  its  beauty  will  fill  your  soul, 
and  you  will  realize  that  the  tabernacle  is  a  work  of  art 
and  a  great  contribution  to  architecture. 

Thus  far  the  tabernacle  has  been  treated  from  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  human  angle ;  now  it  is  time  to  study  it  from  God’s 
viewpoint,  for  temple  architecture  must  have  not  only  the 
approval  of  man  but  also  the  approval  of  God.  This  is 
the  final  test;  this  is  the  crucial  test. 

The  Hebrew  of  the  Exodus  made  the  first  monotheistic 
temple.  At  the  same  time  he  also  made  the  first  portable 
temple.  And  in  the  answering  of  the  problems  of  his 
spiritual  life  and  his  practical  life,  he  also  answered  the 
problem  of  his  aesthetic  life. 

Jehovah  bore  a  peculiar  relationship  toward  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  for  it  was  he  who  expressly  commanded  its  con¬ 
struction  and  it  was  he  who  showed  the  pattern  of  it  unto 
Moses  in  the  mount.  Furthermore,  when  it  was  com¬ 
pleted,  he  gave  the  Israelites  a  visible  sign  of  his  approval 
and  appreciation  of  the  work  by  filling  the  tabernacle  with 
his  presence.  And  generations  later  he  put  a  second  seal 
of  approval  upon  the  tabernacle  by  accepting,  as  a  per¬ 
manent  house  of  worship,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which, 
although  constructed  of  different  materials,  nevertheless 
followed  the  general  plan  of  the  tabernacle. 

By  analyzing  the  Biblical  record  in  more  detail  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  tabernacle  was  extremely  well  fitted  to 
serve  as  a  temple  unto  Jehovah.  It  was  commanded  of 
God,  but  it  was  also  the  free  will  gift  of  the  people — 
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indeed,  more  materials  were  offered  than  could  be  used. 
It  was  planned  of  God,  but  the  elements  that  entered  into 
the  plan  were  so  well  understood  by  the  skilled  workmen 
of  Israel  that  they  executed  the  work  to  God’s  complete 
satisfaction.  Being  thus  a  mutual  work,  the  tabernacle 
served  most  fitly  as  a  common  meeting  place  for  God  and 
man.  They  had  been  co-laborers  in  the  building  of  the 
house ;  they  were  also  co-dwellers  in  the  common  home. 

In  this  home  where  God  fellowshipped  with  his  chil¬ 
dren,  God’s  presence  was  made  known  by  the  sign  of  the 
cloud  by  day  and  the  sign  of  the  fire  by  night.  With  this 
sign  of  welcome  and  love  continually  beckoning  them,  the 
people  came  at  all  times  that  they  might  find  God  and 
commune  with  him.  Here  also  in  the  tabernacle  God  and 
man  together  enacted  the  sacrificial  system  which  pointed 
forward  to  the  Messiah.  Little,  perhaps,  of  this  great 
Messianic  symbolism  did  the  people  understand — in  spir¬ 
itual  things  they  were  but  little  children  living  in  the  early 
dawn  of  revelation — but  with  the  simple  faith  of  a  child 
and  by  such  light  as  they  had  they  entered  into  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  tabernacle  as  best  they  knew  and  trusted  God 
for  the  rest. 

To  the  Hebrew  of  the  Exodus  and  to  the  God  of  Israel 
the  tabernacle  held  a  three-fold  meaning.  First,  it  was 
a  labor  of  love,  wherein  God  and  men  were  fellow- workers. 
Second,  it  was  a  place  of  fellowship  for  the  Heavenly 
Father  and  his  earthly  children.  And,  third,  mark  it 
well — ^there  was  in  it  a  spirit  of  prophecy  which  spoke 
of  untold  Glory  yet  to  come. 

The  study  is  completed;  let  the  conclusion  be  drawn. 
The  tabernacle  must  always  rank  as  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  examples  of  temple  architecture,  for  not  only  does 
it  bear  the  approval  of  human  judges,  but  also  that  of  the 
Divine  Architect.  He  sealed  it  with  his  presence  as 
worthy  of  his  presence;  it  symbolized  in  terms  of  form 
the  spirit  of  the  invisible  church. 


THE  PASSION  PROPHECY  OF  ISAIAH 


LIEUT.-COL.  W.  H.  TURTON,  D.S.O.,  LATE  ROYAL  ENGINEERS 
BRISTOL,  ENGLAND 

Introduction. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  consider  what  is  called 
the  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  well-known  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  (52.13-53-12).  The  subject,  of  course,  has  been 
often  discussed  from  various  points  of  view;  all  we  shall 
do  here  is  to  take  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  Revised 
Version,  and  see  how  closely  it  agrees  with  the  events  at 
the  close  of  Christ’s  life.  The  doctrinal  agreements, 
though  interesting  to  believers,  are  of  little  value  to  any¬ 
one  else;  since  it  can  always  be  said  that  the  Christian 
doctrine  itself  was  to  a  great  extent  founded  on  this  pas¬ 
sage.  We  will  therefore  only  just  touch  upon  these,  and 
in  the  table  at  the  end  they  are  printed  in  brackets. 

13.  Behold  My  Servant  shall  deal  wisely,  He  shall  be 
exalted  and  lifted  up,  and  shall  be  very  high. 

In  the  first  place  the  Sufferer,  as  we  may  call  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  this  passage,  is  described  as  God’s  Servant.  This 
is  a  term  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
but  the  rest  of  the  passage  shows  that  it  means  here  a 
prophet  or  religious  teacher;  while  the  reference  to  the 
Lord  (Jehovah)  in  ver.  10  shows  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  After  this  we  have  the  wisdom  of  His 
teaching,  and  His  future  exaltation,  which  latter  is 
strongly  emphasized. 

And  how  well  it  all  applies  to  the  case  of  Christ  must 
be  obvious  to  everyone.  For  He  was  in  a  special  sense 
a  prophet  or  religious  teacher ;  He  belonged  to  the  Jewish 
Nation;  the  excellence  of  His  conduct  is  now  generally 
admitted ;  while  His  exalted  position  cannot  be  disputed. 
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This  latter  point  is  specially  interesting,  for  the  writer 
seems  to  have  tried  to  make  it  as  emphatic  as  possible, 
adding  clause  to  clause,  exalted,  and  lifted  up,  and  very 
high.  And  yet  the  reality  has  exceeded  all  that  he  could 
have  imagined,  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  human 
race  now  worship  this  despised  Sufferer  as  their  God. 

14.  Like  as  many  were  astonied  at  Thee  (His  visage 
was  so  marred  more  than  any  man,  and  His  form 
more  than  the  sons  of  men)  so  shall  He  sprinkle 
many  nations. 

And  now  the  writer  alludes  to  the  pitiable  condition 
of  the  Sufferer.  He  was  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze,  so 
that  many  saw  Him,  with  both  His  face  and  body  terribly 
disfigured,  the  latter  implying  that  the  body  was  now 
exposed. 

And  all  this  (though  it  would  not  suit  many  kinds  of 
death,  such  as  beheading  or  drowning)  exactly  suits  a 
death  by  crucifixion,  especially  if  preceded  by  a  Roman 
scourging.  For  in  this  case  the  Sufferer  would  be  exposed 
for  hours  in  public,  with  both  his  face  and  body  terribly 
disfigured.  And  the  crowning  with  thorns  makes  the  ex¬ 
pression  about  the  face  being  marred,  still  more  suitable  in 
the  case  of  Christ. 

The  last  clause  so  shall  He  sprinkle  many  nations  evi¬ 
dently  refers  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  in  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  {e.  g..  Lev.  16, 14-19)  as  the  same  word  is  used, 
and  means  cleansing  them  from  sin.  We  may  therefore 
infer  that  the  Sufferer’s  blood  had  also  been  shed.  And 
the  many  nations  not  only  implies  that  He  was  thus  to 
influence  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews;  but  the  rmny  seems 
emphatic;  following  on  the  many  who  saw  Him  suffer, 
and  plainly  means  a  large  number. 

And  it  is  needless  to  point  out  how  well  it  agrees  with 
the  case  of  Christ,  Whose  blood  was  shed  at  the  time  of 
His  Passion,  and  Who  has  exercised  such  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  for  good  on  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  While  as 
to  the  many  nations,  the  fulfilment  has  again  exceeded 
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all  that  the  writer  could  have  imagined,  since  the  New 
Testament  has  now  been  translated  into  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  different  languages. 

15.  Kings  shall  shut  their  mouths  at  Him;  for  that 
which  had  not  been  told  them  shall  they  see;  and 
that  which  they  had  not  heard  shall  they  under¬ 
stand.  ^ 

The  Kings  here  referred  to  must  be  Gentile  kings,  and 
not  a  succession  of  Jewish  kings,  as  is  clear  from  the 
previous  many  nations.  And  the  phrase  that  they  were 
to  shut  their  mouths  at  Him  evidently  means,  from  the 
way  in  which  the  expression  is  used  elsewhere,  that  they 
were  to  be  silent  with  reverence  before  Him,  in  other 
words  they  were  to  consider  Him  as  their  Superior. 

And  the  statement  is  thus  applicable  to  Christ,  and  to 
Him  alone.  For  He  is  the  Only  One  of  the  Jewish  race 
Whom  Gentile  kings  have  acknowledged  as  their  Master, 
century  after  century. 

The  latter  part  of  the  verse  is  not  very  clear,  but  it 
apparently  means  that  they  were  to  be  astonished  at  hear¬ 
ing  the  wonderful  story  of  His  life ;  which  they  unlike  the 
Jews,  have  never  had  announced  to  them  beforehand  by 
prophecy. 

1.  Who  hath  believed  our  report?  and  to  whom 
hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed? 

We  have  now  come  to  the  account  of  the  Sufferer’s  life 
which  the  writer  is  about  to  declare.  And  passing  as 
it  does  from  the  lowest  degradation  to  the  highest  exalta¬ 
tion,  i^  is  so  marvelous,  that  it,  can  scarcely  be  believed 
by  anyone. 

The  term  arm  of  the  Lord  evidently  means  some  in¬ 
strument  or  person,  which  God  uses  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  His  work,  as  a  man  might  use  his  arm.  And  in 
the  present  case  it  must  mean  a  Person,  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words,  for  He  grew  up,  etc.  It  is  therefore  a 
most  suitable  term  for  the  Messiah;  Who  it  is  implied 
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would  be  recognized  by  hardly  anyone,  as  was  actually 
the  case  in  regard  to  Christ. 

2.  For  He  grew  up  before  Him  as  a  tender  plant, 
and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground ;  He  hath  no  form 
nor  comeliness ;  and  when  we  see  Him,  there  is  no 
beauty  that  we  should  desire  Him. 

And  here  we  have  the  cause  why  the  Sufferer  was  not 
recognized.  It  was  because  He  grew  up  as  a  tender  plant 
and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground.  The  former  expres¬ 
sion  shows  that  there  was  nothing  striking  or  majestic 
in  His  early  life,  and  the  latter  that  He  came  from  an 
unexpected  place.  Moreover  His  appearance  was  humble 
and  devoid  of  any  outward  splendour,  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  in  the  Messiah,  so  that  when  the  people  saw 
Him  they  did  not  desire  Him.  And  the  words  He  grew 
up  before  Him  (Jehovah)  imply  that  though  His  early 
life  was  unnoticed  by  men,  God  had  always  watched  over 
Him,  and  taken  an  interest  in  Him,  as  a  gardener  would 
in  a  choice  flower. 

And  again  every  point  exactly  agrees  with  the  case 
of  Christ.  He  grew  up  as  a  tender  plant,  in  lowly  circum¬ 
stances,  and  He  came  from  a  most  unexpected  place  (Na¬ 
zareth).  And  these  it  will  be  remembered  were  the  very 
reasons  which  the  Jews  themselves  gave  for  not  believ¬ 
ing  in  Him.  “Is  not  this  the  carpenter’s  son?”  “Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?” 

Moreover,  His  appearance  was  always  humble  and  with¬ 
out  any  outward  pomp  or  grandeur.  While  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  people  did  not  desire  Him  was  true  of 
Christ  not  only  through  most  of  His  life,  but  especially 
so  at  the  time  of  His  Passion,  when  Pilate  formally  pre¬ 
sented  Him  to  the  people,  and  they  cried,  “Away  with 
Him” !  Lastly  God  had  always  watched  over  Him,  from 
His  birth,  since  He  was  His  Beloved  Son. 

3.  He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men;  a  Man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief ;  and  as  one  from 
whom  men  hide  their  faces  He  was  despised,  and 
we  esteemed  him  not 
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And  here  we  have  the  way  in  which  the  people  rejected 
the  Sufferer;  and  once  more  every  detail  suits  the  case 
of  Christ.  He  was  despised  both  by  the  rulers  and  people 
at  His  trial,  and  definitely  rejected  by  them  when  they 
chose  Barabbas.  His  life  had  undoubtedly  been  one  of 
sorrow  and  grief,  and  considering  His  end  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  nation  did  not  esteem  Him.  Indeed  men 
would  naturally  be  inclined  to  hide  their  faces,  from  one 
in  such  a  pitiable  condition ;  this  latter  expression  being 
specially  appropriate  to  a  death  by  crucifixion. 

4.  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our 
sorrows;  yet  we  did  esteem  Him  stricken,  smitten 
of  God,  and  afflicted. 

Here  we  are  told  that  though  the  sufferings  of  the  Ser¬ 
vant  were  really  borne  for  our  sakes,  yet  at  the  time  men 
thought  Him  smitten  by  Gk)d.  And  this  was  doubtless 
the  view  taken  by  the  spectators  of  Christ  when  He  was 
crucified,  for,  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  anyone  hanged 
on  a  tree  was  thought  to  be  accursed  of  God.  (Deut.  21. 
22-23;  Gal.  3.  13.) 

5.  But  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  He 
was  bruised  for  our  iniquities;  the  chastisement  of 
our  peace  was  upon  Him ;  and  with  His  stripes  we 
are  healed. 

The  word  translated  wounded  is  literally  pierced,  so 
here  again  every  detail  suits  the  case  of  Christ. 

He  was  pierced  by  the  nails  and  spear-thrust,  as  well 
as  scourged,  and  it  was  certainly  not  for  His  own  sins,  but 
(as  Christians  believe)  for  those  of  others,  which  were 
in  consequence  atoned  for. 

6.  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray;  we  have 
turned  every  one  to  his  own  way;  and  the  Lord 
hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  here  again 
insisted  on ;  for  all  men  are  sinners,  and  by  God’s  appoint¬ 
ment  Christ  bore  the  sins  of  all. 
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7.  He  was  oppressed,  yet  He  humbled  Himself  and 
opened  not  His  mouth ;  as  a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the 
slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  that  before  his  shearers 
is  dumb ;  yea,  He  opened  not  His  mouth. 

The  Sufferer's  patience  under  ill-treatment  as  well  as 
His  silence  before  His  accusers  is  now  referred  to ;  while 
the  phrase  He  humbled  Himself  implies,  what  is  expressed 
more  clearly  further  on,  that  the  humiliation  was  volun¬ 
tary,  i.  e.,  He  let  Himself  be  humbled.  In  regard  to  the 
subsequent  clause,  the  words  are  literally  as  the  Lamb, 
etc.,  apparently  referring  to  the  Paschal  Lamb.^  And  its 
being  led  to  the  slaughter  is  also  more  appropriate  to  an 
animal  being  solemnly  brought  through  the  Temple-courts 
for  sacrifice,  than  to  one  being  driven  to  the  slaughter 
house  in  the  ordinary  way. 

So  here  again  everything  agrees  with  the  case  of  Christ. 
For  He  not  only  bore  His  ill-treatment  with  the  utmost 
patience,  but  refused  to  plead  at  His  trial  to  the  utter 
astonishment  of  His  judges.  Moreover,  He  Himself  de¬ 
clared  that  He  submitted  to  it  all  voluntarily  (see  further 
on) :  and  not  only  was  He  called  the  Lamb  of  God  by 
St.  John  the  Baptist;  but  He  was  actually  killed  at  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  Passover. 

The  verse,  it  should  be  noticed,  lays  stress  on  the  fact 
that  He  opened  not  His  mouth,  repeating  it  twice;  as  if 
it  was  very  remarkable  under  the  circumstances.  And 
this  also  agrees  with  Christ’s  double  refusal  to  plead  at 
His  trial,  either  before  the  Jewish  High  Priest,  Caiaphas, 
or  the  Roman  Governor  Pilate.  This  latter  was  indeed 
so  extraordinary,  considering  that  the  Governor  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  that  Pilate  we  are  told  marvelled 
greatly  at  it.  The  emphatic  *'Yea  He  opened  not  His 
mouth,”  is  thus  seen  to  be  most  appropriate.^ 


1  Pulpit  Commentary  on  Isa.  53:7. 

2  Matt.  26:63,  27:14. 
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8.  By  oppression  and  judgment  He  was  taken  away ; 
and  as  for  His  generation,  who  among  them  con¬ 
sidered  that  He  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the 
living?  for  the  transgression  of  My  people  was  He 
stricken  (or  to  whom  the  stroke  was  due,  margin, 
and  American  R.  V.). 

The  Sufferer,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  not  killed  acci¬ 
dentally,  or  by  the  mob,  but  had  a  judicial  trial,  and  (as 
is  implied  by  the  word  oppression)  was  unjustly  con¬ 
demned,  and  put  to  death.  His  generation  apparently 
refers  to  His  contemporaries,  i.  e.,  the  men  of  that  gen¬ 
eration,  none  of  whom  understood  the  true  meaning  of 
His  death,  that  it  was  for  the  sins  of  the  people  to  whom 
the  punishment  was  really  due.  It  all,  of  course,  entirely 
agrees  with  the  case  of  Christ. 

9.  And  they  made  His  grave  with  the  wicked,  and 
with  the  rich  in  His  death;  although  He  had  done 
no  violence,  neither  was  any  deceit  in  His  mouth. 

Having  described  the  death  of  the  Sufferer,  we  now 
come  to  His  burial.  His  enemies  made  (i.  e.,  appointed 
that  His  grave  should  be  with  the  ivicked;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  He  was  with  the  rich  in  His  death,  that  is  to  say 
just  after  He  was  dead  (comp.  Ps.  6.5,  in  death  there 
is  no  remembrance  of  Thee) .  Though,  as  the  verse  con¬ 
tinues,  He  had  committed  no  crime,  nor  practiced  any 
deceit. 

All  this  is  not  what  we  should  have  expected,  but  it  was 
exactly  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  Christ.  For  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  die  between  two  robbers,  and  would  doubtless 
have  been  buried  with  the  ivicked — ordinary  criminals — 
had  not  Joseph  of  Arimathea  intervened.  And  then,  in 
strange  contrast  with  His  ignominious  death.  He  was 
honourably  buried  by  the  rich  (Joseph  and  Nicodemus) 
with  costly  spices,  and  in  a  rich  man’s  tomb.  While  to 
complete  the  agreement,  the  very  judge  who  condemned 
Him  to  death  declared  that  He  was  innocent;  and  He  Him- 
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self  was  able  to  state  at  His  trial  that  He  had  always 
preached  openly,  and  had  done  nothing  in  secret.* 

10.  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  Him;  He  hath 
put  Him  to  grief;  when  Thou  shall  make  His  soul 
an  offering  for  sin;  He  shall  see  His  seed.  He  shall 
prolong  His  days,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
shall  prosper  in  His  hand. 

Every  detail  of  this  verse  is  of  interest.  First  of  all 
we  are  told  that  the  Sufferer’s  death  was  in  some  way 
brought  about  by  God  and  acceptable  to  Him,  as  it  was 
an  offering  for  sin,  and  since  the  same  word  is  used  for 
this  as  occurs  in  Leviticus  and  elsewhere  for  the  guilt¬ 
offering  (or  trespass  offering  R.  V.)  it  shows  that  it  had 
some  connection  with  these  old  Jewish  sacrifices.  There 
is,  however,  this  difference,  that  while  those  sacrifices 
were  made  by  the  sinners  themselves,  this  one  was  to  be 
made  by  God  (when  Thou  shall  make,  etc.)  And  this 
seems  to  show  its  far  greater  importance,  and  that  it  was 
the  real  and  complete  offering  for  sin,  of  which  the  others 
were  only  types. 

Next  as  to  the  word  seed.  It  can  scarcely  mean  literal 
children  here,  since  the  Sufferer  was  to  obtain  them  by 
His  death,  i.  e.,  when  His  soul  had  been  made  an  offering 
for  sin.  And  as  the  word  is  sometimes  used  in  Isaiah 
for  a  class  of  people,^  it  doubtless  has  this  meaning  here, 
and  refers  primarily  to  spiritual  children  or  disciples. 
Indeed  as  the  Sufferer  was  evidently  a  religious  teacher. 
His  seed  or  children  would  naturally  mean  His  followers. 

We  are  then  told  that  He  was  to  prolong  His  days,  i.  e., 
rise  again  from  the  dead;  and  that  the  pleasure  of  the 
Lord  should  prosper  in  His  hand.  This  latter  expression 
seems  to  imply  not  so  much  that  He  would  do  it  Himself, 
as  that  He  would  arrange  for  carrying  it  out,  much  as  a 
minister  might  arrange  for  carrying  out  the  wishes  of 
his  sovereign.  It  was  evidently  to  begin  soon  after  His 

8  John  18:20. 

«Isa,  1:4. 
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Resurrection  and  would  apparently  take  some  time;  but 
it  would  prosper,  i.  e.,  be  carried  out  successfully,  under 
His  guidance. 

And  again,  every  detail  agrees  with  the  case  of  Christ. 
He  was  (as  Christians  believe)  the  true  offering  for  sin, 
of  which  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were  only  a  type;  He  rose 
from  the  dead,  and  saw  His  disciples  again;  He  called 
them  His  children,®  and  He  then  founded  His  Church,  and 
gave  it  instructions  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  so 
that  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  salvation  of 
sinners,  has  prospered  in  His  hand  ever  since. 

11.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  shall 
be  satisfied;  by  His  knowledge  shall  My  righteous 
Servant  justify  many;  and  He  shall  bear  their  in¬ 
iquities. 

The  expression  the  travail  of  His  soul  implies  that  the 
Sufferer,  in  addition  to  His  bodily  sufferings,  had  had 
some  intense  mental  struggle,  comparable  to  the  bodily 
pains  of  childbirth.  And  this  evidently  led  to  these  spir¬ 
itual  children  or  disciples,  since  the  words  He  shall  see 
of  the  travail  of  His  soul  in  this  verse  correspond  to  He 
shall  see  His  seed  in  the  previous  one.  And  the  statement 
that  the  Sufferer  was  God’s  Hghteous  Servant  (a  term 
which  is  not  used  elsewhere  in  Isaiah)  must  mean  not 
merely  that  He  was  a  good  man,  or  that  He  was  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  charges  brought  against  Him  at  His  trial 
(v.  9)  but  righteous  in  some  pre-eminent  degree,  since  it 
was  apparently  in  consequence  of  this  that  He  was  able 
to  justify  sinners  by  bearing  their  sins. 

The  verse  is  thus  suitable  to  the  mental  agony  which 
Christ  endured,  both  in  the  Garden  and  on  the  Cross,  and 
which  led  to  the  Christian  Church.  While  the  events  at¬ 
tending  His  death  were  so  extraordinary  that  even  the 
centurion  in  charge  of  the  execution  was  forced  to  ex¬ 
claim,  “Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man.”*  The  ex- 

5  John  21:5. 

6  Luke  23:47;  Matt.  27:54;  Mark  15:39. 
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pression  here  also  means  more  than  merely  innocent,  since 
the  other  Evangelists  record  the  words,  “Certainly  this 
was  the  Son  of  God.**  Both  expressions  may  well  have 
been  used. 

12.  Therefore  will  I  divide  Him  a  portion  with  the 
great,  and  He  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong; 
because  He  poured  out  His  soul  unto  death,  and 
was  numbered  with  the  transgressors ;  yet  He  bore 
the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the 
transgressors. 

We  now  come  to  the  Sufferer's  exaltation,  which  it 
seems  from  the  parallel  terms  I  will  divide,  and  He  shall 
divide,  may  be  ascribed  to  either  God  or  the  Sufferer 
Himself. 

Next  as  to  the  expression  He  poured  out  His  soul  unto 
death.  This  is  interesting  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place  it  implies  that  the  Sufferer’s  death  was  a  volun¬ 
tary  one  or  it  would  have  been  He  died  or  He  was  put  to 
death.  And  this  is  rendered  still  clearer  from  the  con- 
text.  It  was  because  He  did  this  that  He  was  to  divide  the 
spoil,  etc.,  so  His  death  was  the  condition  of  His  victory 
and  must  clearly  have  been  voluntary.  Secondly,  it  im¬ 
plies  that  it  was  a  lingering  death.  Such  an  expression 
as  pouring  out  His  soul  could  scarcely  be  used  of  any 
sudden  death,  like  beheading  or  hanging  or  drowning, 
but  would  be  most  suitable  for  a  death  by  crucifixion. 
Thirdly,  the  previous  allusions  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
render  it  probable  that  there  is  an  allusion  here  also,  and 
that  at  the  time  of  His  death  the  Sufferer’s  blood  was 
actually  poured  out  like  the  blood  of  the  victim  in  those 
sacrifices. 

Finally  He  was  put  to  death  with  sinners  though  it 
was  really  an  atonement  for  sin  and  He  prayed  for  the 
sinners. 

And  for  the  last  time  every  detail  agrees  with  the  case 
of  Christ.  We  have  first  of  all  His  future  triumph  in  the 
Christian  Church  which  has  been  able  for  centuries  to 
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hold  its  own  with  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  which 
(as  Christians  believe)  may  equally  well  be  ascribed  to 
Christ  Himself  or  to  God  the  Father.  Then  as  to  His 
death,  it  was  a  voluntary  one,  as  He  Himself  expressly 
declared^;  it  was  a  lingering  one  by  crucifixion,  and  it 
was  accompanied  by  the  pouring  out  of  His  blood  when 
His  side  was  pierced.  While  to  complete  the  agreement 
He  was  put  to  death  with  two  robbers  and  yet  prayed  for 
His  enemies.  Father  forgive  them. 

There  is  thus  in  the  whole  passage  not  a  single  line 
which  is  unsuitable  for  the  case  of  Christ ;  there  are  doz¬ 
ens  of  details  which  exactly  suit  Him ;  and  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  which  do  not  suit  anyone  else,  such  as  the  many  na¬ 
tions  benefiting  by  His  sufferings,  the  Gentile  kings  own¬ 
ing  Him  as  their  Master,  and  His  successful  work  after 
His  resurrection. 

The  Points  of  Agreement  in  a  Tabular  Form. 
(Those  shown  in  italics  are  specially  suitable  for  a  death 
by  crucifixion.) 

13  1  His  being  a  prophet  or  religious  teacher. 

2  and  evidently  belonging  to  the  Jewish  nation. 

3  The  excellence  of  His  conduct 

4  and  His  future  exaltation, 

5  which  is  strongly  insisted  on. 

14  6  His  pitiable  condition 

7  being  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze 

8  with  His  face  terribly  disfigured, 

9  as  well  as  His  body, 

10  which  was  now  exposed. 

11  while  His  blood  was  also  shed. 

.12  Yet  He  was  to  influence  for  good  many  nations. 
IS  ’  (as  wais  typified  in  the  Jewish  sacrifices) 

15  14  Even  Gentile  kings  were  to  acknowledge  Him  as 

their  Lord, 

15  on  hearing  the  wonderful  story  of  His  life, 

16  which  had  not  been  announced  to  them  before¬ 

hand. 


f  John  10:18. 
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1  17  But  though  He  was  the  Messiah, 

18  He  was  recognized  by  hardly  anyone. 

2  19  This  was  due  to  His  lowly  origin 

20  and  His  coming  from  an  unexpected  place, 

21  as  the  Jews  themselves  said. 

22  While  His  appearance  was  humble, 

23  so  that  the  people  did  not  desire  Him, 

24  (though  God  had  always  watched  over  Him) 

3  25  And  they  not  only  despised  Him  at  His  trial, 

26  but  definitely  rejected  Him  when  they  chose 

Barabbas, 

27  while  His  life  had  been  one  of  sorrow  and  grief, 

28  and  the  people  did  not  esteem  Him, 

29  but  would  naturally  hide  their  faces  from  Him. 

4  30  Indeed  they  thought  Him  accursed  by  God. 

31  (but  it  was  all  borne  for  our  sakes) 

5  32  His  being  pierced  by  the  nails 

33  as  well  as  scourged 

34  though  not  for  His  own  sins 

35  (but  for  those  of  others) 

36  (which  were  in  consequence  atoned  for) 

6  37  (For  all  men  are  sinners) 

38  (and  by  God’s  appointment) 

39  (He  bore  the  sins  of  all) 

7  40  His  patience  under  ill-treatment, 

41  To  which  He  submitted  voluntarily. 

42  His  being  called  the  Lamb  of  God, 

43  and  appropriately  killed  at  the  time  of  the  Pass- 

over. 

44  His  silence  when  brought  before  Caiaphas  and 

Pilate, 

45  which  is  emphasized  as  very  remarkable. 

8  46  His  having  a  judicial  trial 

47  and  being  unjustly  condemned, 

48  and  then  put  to  death, 

49  (though  at  the  time  no  one  understood  the  mean¬ 

ing  of  this) 

50  (and  that  it  was  really  for  the  sins  of  the  people) 
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9  51  His  being  appointed  to  die  with  the  wicked 

52  and  then  buried  by  the  rich, 

53  although  He  was  perfectly  innocent, 

54  and  had  always  preached  openly. 

10  55  (But  His  death  was  by  God’s  appointment.) 

56  (as  He  was  the  true  offering  for  sin) 

57  (and  thus  fulfilled  the  Jewish  sacrifices) 

58  After  His  death  He  saw  His  disciples. 

59  whom  He  called  His  children, 

60  and  prolonged  His  days  (i.  e.,  rose  from  the 

dead) 

61  And  soon  afterwards 

62  He  founded  His  Church  for  the  salvation  of  sin¬ 

ners. 

11  63  His  sufferings  were  mental  as  well  as  bodily, 

64  and  resulted  in  spiritual  children  or  disciples 

65  while  He  Himself  was  pre-eminently  righteous. 

66  (and  He  was  thus  able  to  justify  sinners) 

67  (by  bearing  their  sins.) 

12  68  His  subsequent  triumph  in  the  Church 

69  (which  may  be  ascribed  to  either  God  or  Him¬ 

self) 

70  due  to  His  voluntary  sufferings, 

71  and  lingering  death 

72  when  His  life  blood  was  poured  out. 

73  (thus  again  agreeing  with  the  Jewish  sacrifices) 

74  While  lastly  He  was  put  to  death  with  sinners, 

75  (though  it  was  really  an  Atonement  for  sin) 

76  and  He  prayed  for  the  sinners. 
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THE  EINSTEIN  THEORY^ 


L.  FRANKLIN  GRUBER,  DJ).,  LLJ). 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

When  the  war  clouds  were  lifted  from  Central  Europe 
the  scientific  world  outside  of  Germany  was  startled  by 
the  daring  researches  which  a  lone  German  scholar  of 
Jewish  descent  had  brought  to  completion  during  those 
days  of  darkness.  That  Newtonian  gravitation  should  be 
declared  to  be  only  a  first  approximation  to  the  truth,  that 
even  light  should  be  said  to  be  deflected  in  passing  through 
a  so-called  gravitational  field  and  that  this  deflection  should 
be  twice  as  much  as  could  be  accounted  for  by  Newton’s 
laws  if  light  really  came  under  the  power  of  gravitation, 
came  to  English  men  of  science  like  a  shock.  A  test  of 
so  bold  a  theory  must  therefore  be  made.  Two  astronom¬ 
ical  expeditions,  in  charge  of  some  of  England’s  foremost 
astronomers,  were  accordingly  sent  out  to  make  observa¬ 
tions  during  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  May  29,  1919, 
to  see  whether  rays  of  light  from  a  star  are  deflected  in 
passing  near  the  sun,  and  if  so  whether  the  amount  of 
deflection  corresponds  to  that  predicted  by  Dr.  Einstein. 
And  to  their  astonishment  their  observations  confirmed 
Einstein’s  prediction:  theory  was  found  to  be  matched 
by  scientific  fact.  Light  was  found  to  be  deflected  by  the 
sun,  and  the  amount  of  deflection  averaged  approximately 
1.7  seconds  of  arc  for  rays  passing  the  limb  of  the  sun, 
or  twice  the  amount  that  might  be  due  to  Newtonian 
gravitation. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  applications  of  the  theory 
itself.  To  discuss  that  adequately  would  manifestly  not 


^  Dr.  Einstein’s  somewhat  popular  presentation  is  found  in  the 
following  work;  Relativity:  The  Special  and  General  Theory.  By 
Albert  Einstein,  Ph.D.  Translated  by  Robert  W.  Lawson,  M.  Sc. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1920.  168  pages. 
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be  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  brief  article.  All 
we  expect  to  do  is  to  call  attention  to  the  theory  and  to 
the  works  in  which  the  more  intelligible  elements  of  the 
same  are  set  forth.  A  few  of  the  more  interesting  points 
may,  however,  be  given. 

Dr.  Einstein  first  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  all 
motion  is  relative,  and  that  we  can  know  of  uniform 
motion  of  one  body  only  with  reference  to  another  body, 
either  at  rest  or  also  in  motion.  This  is  illustrated  on 
looking  out  of  a  uniformly  moving  train  and  in  the  case 
of  the  motions  of  the  earth,  in  both  of  which  cases  we  are 
apt  to  regard  ourselves  as  at  rest.  Hence  it  is  found  that 
general  laws  of  nature  should  hold  for  a  body  in  uniform 
motion  the  same  as  for  a  body  at  rest.  This  is  the  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  the  Special  Theory  of  Relativity. 

One  of  the  most  startling  points — and  this  has  been 
confirmed  by  experiment — is  this,  that  the  velocity  of 
light  is  unaffected  by  the  velocity  of  its  source,  always 
retaining  its  standard  of  186,000  miles  a  second.  But 
this  fact  is  so  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  the  addition  of 
velocities  in  mechanics  that  an  explanation  had  to  be 
sought.  In  an  endeavor  to  make  satisfactory  reconcilia¬ 
tion  it  was  found  that  a  body  in  very  rapid  motion  should 
undergo  a  shortening  of  all  its  elements  in  the  direction 
of  motion  as  measured  by  an  observer  relatively  at  rest, 
and  that  the  interval  between  recurring  ticks  of  a  clock  on 
such  a  body  would  be  lengthened,  the  lengthening  of  the 
intervals  between  the  ticks  being  mathematically  exactly 
equal  to  the  shortening  of  the  body.  Now  from  this  and 
other  considerations  time  is  shown  to  be  really  so  related 
to  our  so-called  three-dimensional  space  as  in  a  sense  to 
be  equivalent  to  a  fourth  dimension.  Thus  a  body  with 
great  relative  velocity  would  apparently  be  passing  into 
the  fourth  dimension,  that  transition  presumably  becom¬ 
ing  complete  at  the  velocity  of  light.  Thus  light  must  play 
the  part  of  limiting  velocity  in  nature,  even  gravitation 
acting  with  that  velocity. 
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Now,  of  course,  no  one  can  visualize  a  fourth  dimen¬ 
sion,  because  our  experience  affords  us  no  four-dimen¬ 
sional  concepts.  But  as  a  line  has  but  one  dimension  and 
yet  if  curved  is  curved  into  a  second  dimension,  and  as 
a  surface  has  but  two  dimensions  and  yet  if  curved  curves 
into  what  to  a  two-dimensional  being  would  be  a  tran¬ 
scendent  third  dimension,  so  three  dimensional  space  in 
the  presence  of  matter  supposedly  curves  into  a  to  us 
transcendent  fourth  dimension. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Einstein  has  shown  that  the  essential 
principles  of  relativity  hold  not  only  for  bodies  in  uni- 
form  motion,  but  for  bodies  in  any  state  of  motion  what¬ 
ever.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  General  Theory  of 
Relativity.  Hence  he  arrives  at  the  fact  that  a  so-called 
gravitational  field  can  be  produced  by  a  proper  choice  of 
motion  or  of  reference-body,  as  in  the  case  of  a  rapidly 
rising  elevator,  while  the  gravitational  field  of  the  earth 
may  be  said  to  be  eliminated  in  the  experience  of  a  falling 
person.  Therefore,  even  gravitation  would  come  under 
the  general  principle  of  relativity,  and  would  appa^reptly 
be  only  a  matter  of  relation  or  be  due  to  inertia.  Thus 
as  centrifugal  force,  as  is  well  known,  is  due  only  to  in¬ 
ertia,  so  would  its  counter-force  called  gravitation  also 
apparently  be.  And  in  the  theory  of  four-dimensional 
space,  this  theory  would  find  its  confirmation,  a  body  fol¬ 
lowing  what  is  called  its  geodesic,  “world-line,”  in  four¬ 
dimensional  space. 

According  to  the  above  and  associated  principles,  the 
propositions  of  Euclidean  geometry  would  not  be  exactly 
valid  in  a  gravitational  field,  as  indeed  might  be  shown 
in  the  case  of  a  rapidly  rotating  body,  as  well  as  of  a  body 
otherwise  moving  with  great  velocity. 

That  Einstein’s  theory  of  gravitation  might  be  dignified 
with  the  term  law  appears  from  the  fact  of  the  deflection 
of  light  in  accordance  with  it,  already  spoken  of,  and  not 
less  so  from  the  fact  that  it  explains  the  hitherto  baffling 
factor  in  the  rotation  of  Mercury’s  orbit,  not  to  speak  of 
other  startling  deductions. 
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Furthermore,  Dr.  Einstein’s  theory  unmistakably  points 
to  a  finite,  although  unbounded,  universe,  finite  in  so-called 
space  as  well  as  in  matter,  as  the  extent  of  space  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  wholly  dependent  upon  the  amount  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  matter.  And  thus  this  theory,  if  established, 
would  confirm  the  conclusion  of  the  writer  that  a  phys¬ 
ically  constituted  universe  cannot  be  infinite  and  must 
therefore  be  relative  and  interdependent  in  every  part 
from  electron  to  star.  (See  the  writer’s  Creation  ex 
Nihilo.)  And,  of  course,  such  a  physical  universe  must 
needs  be  dependent  upon  an  entity  superior  to  it,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  or  absolute  spiritual  personality.  The  theory 
of  physical  relativity  in  the  parts  thus  necessarily  implies, 
and  indeed  is  of  a  piece  with,  that  of  a  spiritual  depend¬ 
ence  of  the  whole.  Hence  a  finite  and  temporal,  and  there¬ 
fore  created,  universe  issues  also  from  this  latest  scien¬ 
tific-philosophic  world-view. 

It  may  be  said  in  closing  this  brief  statement,  as  is 
more  and  more  being  acknowledged,  that  this  theory,  of 
winch  only  a  few  elements  have  above  been  given,  is  in 
some  respects  undoubtedly  the  most  revolutionary  and  far- 
reaching  scientific  theory  since  the  days  of  the  publication 
of  Copemican  astronomy. 


CRITICAL  NOTES 


CRITICAL  NOTES  ON  IMMORTALITY 

REVEREND  JAMES  LINDSAY,  D.D. 

ANNICK  LODGE,  BY  IRVINE,  SCOTLAND 

In  the  Hibbert  Journal  for  July,  1917,  appears  an 
article  on  “Survival  and  Immortality”  by  Dean  Inge,  of 
St.  Paul’s,  London. 

The  article  has  many  good  qualities,  but  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  criticism.  It  will  leave  many 
readers  thinking  he  has  left  eternal  values  for  them  very 
much  “in  the  air,”  and  provided  an  immortality  of  “not 
very  graspable  conception.”  I  wish  to  point  out  some 
ways  in  which  the  paper  might  have  been  made  more  satis¬ 
fying  and  effective. 

He  quotes  Munsterberg,  “every  doubt  of  absolute  values 
destroys  itself,”  etc.,  and  adds,  “it  is  not  necessary  or 
desirable  to  follow  Munsterberg  in  identifying  valuation 
with  will.”  In  one  sense,  that  is  true,  and  strongly  to  be 
maintained,  but  it  is  very  misleading  without  proper 
qualification  or  explication.  It  would  be  an  entirely  wrong 
impression  that  it  is  never  “necessary”  nor  “desirable” 
to  connect  “will”  with  valuation.  Much  misapprehension 
would  have  been  saved  if  Dean  Inge  had  anywhere  ob¬ 
served  the  well-accepted  distinction  by  philosophical 
writers  into  truth  or  reality  values  (for  the  reason),  and 
will  and  feeling  values,  from  which  Munsterberg  cut  off 
feeling  in  his  one-sided  preference  for  will.  Dean  Inge 
says,  further,  of  Munsterberg, — “he  talks  of  the  will  judg¬ 
ing;  but  the  will  cannot  judge.”  True  enough,  and  it  is 
pleasing  that  Dean  Inge  has  preserved  a  sufficiently  robust 
intellectualism  not  to  have  succumbed  to  the  one-sided 
and  unsatisfactory  Voluntarism  now  frequent  “In  con¬ 
templating  existence,”  he  says,  “we  use  our  will  to  fix 
our  attention,  and  then  try  conscientiously  to  prevent  it 
from  influencing  the  verdict.”  Quite  true,  when  “Cont«n- 
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plating  existence”  or  reality  values,  but  it  leaves  entirely 
aside  the  place  and  function  of  will  in  the  other  class  of 
values,  those  willing  and  feeling  values,  which  are  those 
generally  meant  in  value-writing.  It  is  the  frequently 
overdone  stress  on  this  latter  class  of  values — which,  it  is 
said,  cannot  be  absorbed  by  rationality — ^that  makes  much 
value-writing  tend  to  depreciation  of  existence  or  reality 
values.  This,  in  contravention  of  the  fact  that,  as  Dean 
Inge  properly  enough  urges,  reality  is  the  support  of 
value.  The  fact  that  existence  may  be  regarded  as,  in  a 
sense,  “itself  a  value”  is  no  reason  for  not  recognizing  the 
well-observed  distinctions  between  existence  and  value, 
and  there  is  certainly  less  care  in  the  paper  to  distinguish 
the  two  kinds  of  value  I  have  spoken  of  than  there  might 
have  been.  This,  although  I  should  not  care  to  doubt  “the 
ultimate  identity”  of  existence  and  value,  if  that  phrase 
— not  unexceptionable — ^be  taken  to  mean  that  they  can 
be  run  back  into  a  common  source. 

But  this  brings  me  to  what  I  think  the  main  defect  of 
the  paper.  He  claims  “objectivity”  for  the  values  of  Good¬ 
ness,  Truth  and  Beauty,  as  much  “objective  reality”  for 
them,  indeed,  “as  for  anything  in  the  world  revealed  to 
our  senses.”  This  world  of  values  is  “the  real  world”; 
and  in  it  we  find  “our  own  immortality.”  Now,  whether 
one  accepts  this  theory  of  values  in  its  entirety  or  not, 
is  no  present  concern :  what  I  am  concerned  with  is,  that 
it  leaves  the  inquirer  about  immortality  with  this  world 
of  values,  declared  absolute  and  objective,  on  his  hands, 
and  there  is  no  more  trouble  about  it.  The  only  way  in 
which  it  is  at  all  brought  home  to  his  bosom  and  his  busi¬ 
ness,  as  men  used  to  say,  is  in  the  words, — “In  so  far  as 
we  can  identify  ourselves  in  thought  and  mind  with  the 
absolute  values,  we  are  sure  of  our  immortality.”  Not 
modern  psychology  alone  will  think  this  a  very  intellec- 
tualistic  way  of  putting  the  case  for  values  that  are  so 
largely  affective  and  volitional.  Not  many  intelligent 
readers,  I  fear,  will  find  this  offer  of  immortality  anything 
but  shadowy,  tenuous,  unreal.  That  ethereal  and  disem- 
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bodied  values  are  going  to  float  into  eternity  will  not  seem 
to  help  them  much  towards  an  understanding  of  their 
relation  to  immortality.  Nor  will  they  think  it  any  less 
unreal,  when  they  And  “the  idea  of  the  ‘self’  ”  declared  to 
be  “a  halfway  house  which  belongs  to  no  order  of  real 
existence’’;  and  again,  that  “the  question  whether  it  is 
‘my’  soul  that  will  live  in  the  eternal  world  seems  to  have 
no  meaning  at  all.”  If  Dean  Inge  thinks  he  can  thus  cut 
loose  and  adrift  all  reality  of  the  soul  or  self,  and  then  go 
on  to  make  any  hopeful  appeal  to  men  on  immortality,  he 
is  grossly  self-deluded.  He  has  unwittingly  committed  the 
offence  for  which  he  rebukes  Hbffding  and  Santayana, 
has  stripped  away  the  reality  that  should  have  been  the 
support  of  value.  Of  course,  I  do  not  at  all  accept  his 
interpretation,  either  of  the  “self,”  which  is  in  flat  and 
unsupported  contradiction  to  the  results  of  modem  philo¬ 
sophical  discussion,  which  carry  a  clearly  defined  idea 
of  the  self,  or  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  “an  abstract 
ego,”  on  which  he  is  at  least  not  so  impressively  careful 
and  discriminating  as  to  carry  much  weight  of  conviction. 
His  remarks  on  personality,  too,  are  so  lacking  in  what 
is  essential,  and  so  badly  want  supplementing,  as  not  to 
be  at  all  satisfactory.  It  sounds  very  well  to  say  “we”  are 
not  “shut  off  from  realisation  and  possession  of  the  eternal 
values”  here,  but,  after  his  evisceration  of  self,  ego,  and 
personality,  he  might  have  told  us  what  really  are  the 
denuded  and  poverty-stricken  “we,”  that  are  still  supposed 
able  to  realise  and  possess.  Apparently,  it  is  the  “soul,” 
of  which  he  merely  tells  us  that  it  is  “not  in  time.”  But  a 
“soul”  which  is  allowed  to  figure  as  unrelated  to  self, 
or  ego,  or  personality,  is  so  unusual  a  presentation  in 
modern  idealistic  thought  as  not  to  make  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  form  of  concrete  appeal.  To  ask  a  man  what  he 
shall  be  advantaged  if,  for  even  a  world’s  value,  he  loses  or 
casts  away  a  self  “that  belongs  to  no  order  of  real  exist¬ 
ence” — a  soul  which  it  has  “no  meaning  at  all”  for  him 
to  call  “my”  soul — would  be  very  like  setting  up  a  spiritual 
mockery  or  perpetrating  a  spiritual  outrage.  For  this 
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neither  the  psychological  vagaries  nor  the  metaphysical 
aberrations  of  our  time  would  be  any  adequate  excuse. 
Dean  Inge’s  true  and  fine,  but  not  self-consistent,  insist¬ 
ences,  later,  on  the  maintenance  of  “individuality”  in  the 
future  life  have  by  himself  been  too  completely  discounted 
and  undermined,  for  the  case  for  immortality  to  be  in  any¬ 
thing  but  a  bad  way.  Even  so  sceptical  a  thinker  as 
Dr.  Bradley  could  have  taught  the  Dean  some  better  wis¬ 
dom  in  dealing  with  the  self  in  this  connection. 

To  come  back  to  the  Dean’s  world  of  threefold  values, 
whose  declared  “objectivity”  we  shall  not  now  examine: 
he  seems  to  think  idealism  has  done  enough  when  it  has 
said  that  “man  does  not  make  values  any  more  than  he 
makes  reality.”  But  he  must  surely  know  that  to  leave 
us  with  such  a  generality  does  not  advance  us  in  the  least, 
seeing  that  the  concern  of  a  really  idealistic  philosophy 
is  just  with  the  fact  that  man  does  both,  and  with  the 
senses  in  which  he  does  so.  He  might  have  quoted  Mun- 
sterberg  with  advantage  here,  that  the  world  of  “eternal 
values,  if  it  exists,”  is  “certainly  not  something  which 
hangs”  in  an  atmosphere  of  its  own,  “eternally  separated 
from  our  consciousness.”  And  further,  “the  values  stand 
above  the  individual.  But  they  would  become  meaning¬ 
less  if  they  were  conceived  as  independent  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  consciousness.”  The  only  point  I  am  here  con¬ 
cerned  with  is  that,  as  has  been  well  enough  noted  in  our 
time,  consciousness  is  individual  in  its  character.  Until 
Dean  Inge  gets  there,  and  grapples  with  the  implications 
involved  for  the  theme  of  immortality,  talk  of  the  eternal 
world  being  “about”  and  “within”  us  will  remain  as  pith¬ 
less  as  it  is  pious,  and  men’s  purchase  on  immortality  will 
remain  exceedingly  small.  It  seems  a  pity  that  it  should 
be  so,  when,  as  I  believe,  the  case  for  “survival  and  im¬ 
mortality”  is  susceptible  of  stronger  treatment  and  more 
powerful  presentation  than  it  has  ever  had  before. 


AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS 

AGAIN 


REVEREND  WILUAM  H.  BATES,  D.D.,  GREELEY,  COLORADO 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  of  January,  1918,  page  18, 
Professor  Preserved  Smith,  writing  of  Luther,  says: 
“Some  of  his  historical  and  philological  judgments  about 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  as  that  .  .  .  Paul  did  not  write 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  undoubtedly  correct.” 
And  Professor  Charles  Foster  Kent,  of  Yale,  says;  “The 
only  fact  definitely  established  is  that  Paul  did  not  write 
it.”* 

Such  positiveness  of  assertion  about  a  mooted  ques¬ 
tion,  if  it  does  not  produce  conviction  in  one  who  hears 
it,  is  apt,  if  he  cares  enough  about  the  matter,  to  lead 
him  to  re-examine  the  subject. 

A  number  of  authors  have  been  alleged.  Luther  was 
the  first  to  name  Apollos  of  Act  xviii.  24-28,  and  the 
great  reformer  has  had  quite  a  following.  The  versatile 
and  eccentric  Tertullian  was  the  first  to  name  Barnabas 
of  Acts  XV.  35-39,  and  the  idea  was  revived  by  Cameron, 
a  Scotch  critic  of  the  17th  century.  Clement  of  Rome 
(Phil.  iv.  3),  and  Paul's  companions,  Luke  (Col.  iv.  14) 
and  Silas  (Acts  xv.  40),  have  each  been  urged,  and  even 
the  joint  authorship  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Acts  xviii. 
26)  has  been  proposed,  a  proposition  that  the  Standard 
Bible  Dictionary  pronounces  “more  curious  than  convinc¬ 
ing.”  One  Professor  has  gone  so  far  as  to  have  Priscilla 
irrupt  alone  into  the  domain  of  this  Bible  authorship.  In 
an  article  in  the  Homiletic  Review,  March,  1913,  John  M. 
Grant  of  London,  has  this  sentence ;  “From  these  many 
coincidences  and  peculiarities,  I  suggest  the  name  of  Nico- 

***The  Orig^in  and  Permanent  Value  of  the  Old  Testament,** 
page  70. 
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demus  as  the  probable  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews.” 

That  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  was  held  by 
Irenaeus  (115-190)  who  was  a  pupil  of  Polycarp  who 
was  a  pupil  of  the  Apostle  John.  This  seems  to  be  quite 
getting  back  to  reliable  authenticity..  The  same  view 
was  held  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (130-200),  Origen 
(186-253),  Dionysius  ( — 264),  Gregory  Nazianzen  (330- 
390),  Eusebius  (260-340)  known  as  the  “Father  of 
Church  History,”  Chrysostom  (347-407),  Jerome  (345- 
420),  Athanasius  (269-373),  and  many  others  of  that 
early  period. 

The  Council  of  Antioch  (269),  of  Nice  (325),  of  Laodi- 
cea  (363),  not  to  mention  others,  asserted  the  Pauline 
authorship. 

The  Alexandrian  Church,  the  Churches  of  Palestine, 
Syria,  Cappadocia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Asia  Minor,  held 
the  same  view. 

Says  the  Catholic  Encyclopaedia,  VII.  182,  “In  the 
East  the  writing  was  unanimously  regarded  as  a  letter 
of  St.  Paul.”  Says  “The  Holy  Bible  Commentary”  (Angli¬ 
can)  ,  “The  Testimony  of  the  Eastern  Church  is  consistent 
and  clear”  (p.  25) .  To  be  sure,  a  different  opinion  sprang 
up  in  the  West,  but  very  pertinent  seems  the  Anglican 
question:  “Shall  the  positive  testimony  of  men  who, 
knowing  St.  Paul  intimately,  were  qualified  to  give  wit¬ 
ness  on  such  a  point,  be  outweighed  by  the  doubts  of  those 
who  lived  some  hundred  years  later,  and  therefore  were 
not  so  qualified  ?  To  do  this  would  be  to  violate  a  funda¬ 
mental  rule  of  evidence”  (p.  5).  After  surveying  the 
whole  field.  Eastern  and  Western,  and  coming  down  to 
the  present  generation,  the  Dictionary  of  Religious  Knowl¬ 
edge,  edited  by  Lyman  Abbott,  says:  “It  is  generally 
attributed  to  Paul  ...  If  not  Paul's,  it  is  certainly 
Pauline”  (p.  421). 

It  must  be  admitted  that  not  a  single  external  fact,  not 
a  shred  of  historic  proof,  has  appeared  since  that  early 
period  that  militates  against  the  old-time  judgment.  The 
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consensus  of  historic  testimony  is  all  in  favor  of  St.  Paul 
as  author.  The  change  of  view  has  come  from  the  rise 
of  what  is  called  “the  method  of  historical  inquiry  char¬ 
acteristic  of  our  own  age.'^ 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  adroitly  devised  claims  and 
skilfully  drawn  reasons  for  other  authorship  have  appear¬ 
ance  of  no  little  plausibility.  By  far  the  most  plausible 
objection  of  all  is  that  of  difference  in  literary  style  of 
Hebrews  from  Paul’s  other  writings, — a  difference  that 
is  clearly  apparent.  But  many  a  writer  or  speaker  of 
to-day  has  shown  as  great  difference  in  style,  varying 
according  to  subject,  mood,  occasion.  The  other  writings 
of  Paul  all  show  marks  of  haste  in  composition,  written 
currente  calamo,  with  running  pen,  as  was  befitting  his 
rushing,  impetuous  life.  But  if,  as  many  maintain,  this 
Epistle  was  written  in  the  enforced  leisure  of  his  two 
years’  imprisonment  at  Caesarea,  probably  A.  D.  58-60, 
there  would  be  plenty  of  time  for  elaboration  and  finish 
which  would  amply  account  for  the  requirements  of  the 
literary  problem.  No  more  satisfactory  have  any  of  the 
other  objections  seemed. 

The  present  writer  would  modestly  offer  a  contribution 
to  this  question  that,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  is  not  found 
in  any  of  the  commentaries  or  cyclopedias. 

There  are  considerations  bearing  upon  the  Pauline  au¬ 
thorship — somehow  strangely  overlooked — contained  in 
the  Scriptures  themselves,  which  possibly  may  be  deemed 
decisive,  i.  e.,  by  those  who  regard  the  Bible  itself  as 
authoritative.  Let  there  be  noted  three  facts,  and  what 
seems  to  be  a  necessary  inference  therefrom. 

Fact  1.  Peter  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  a  distinct 
and  definite  people,  viz.,  the  Hebrews  or  dispersed  Jews, 
“Sojourners  of  the  Dispersion  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cap¬ 
padocia,  Asia  and  Bithynia”  (i.  1). 

Fact  2.  Peter  wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  very 
same  parties:  “This  is  now,  beloved,  the  second  Epistle 
that  I  write  unto  you”  (iii.  1). 
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Fact  3.  Paul  wrote  an  Epistle  to  the  very  same  par¬ 
ties  :  “Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  also,  accordins: 
to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him,  hath  written  unto  y-o-u” 
(2  Pet.  iii.  15). 

Such  are  the  facts.  Certainly,  then,  Paul  wrote  an 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  As  certainly  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  Pauline:  this  is  admitted  on  all  hands. 

What  inference  is  legitimate,  aye  required,  if  not  this : 
viz.,  Paul’s  undeniable  an  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  If  an  Epistle  is  not  the  Epistle, 
where  is  it?  Saneness  may  well  accept  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  it. 

Though  not  strictly  within  the  scope  of  our  argument, 
this  occasion  seems  too  good  to  lose,  to  make  an  impor¬ 
tant  point  in  regard  to  Paul’s  writings.  How  Peter  re¬ 
gards  them  may  be  seen  in  the  verse  following  the  one 
last  quoted :  “As  also  in  all  his  Epistles,  speaking  in  them 
of  these  things;  in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be 
understood  which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable 
wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  unto  their 
own  destruction.’’  Peter  classes  “all  his  Epistles’’  with 
“the  other  Scriptures,’’  i.  e,,  the  Old  Testament,  for  there 
was  no  New  Testament  then ;  therefore  positing  for  these 
also  a  divine  origin  and  authority,  since  those  “holy  men 
of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost’’ 
(2  Pet.  i.  21).  And  this  would  consequently  guarantee 
Paul’s  statement  that  “All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspira¬ 
tion  of  God”  (2  Tim.  iii.  16). 
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The  Builders  of  a  Nation.  By  Frank  Grenville  Beards¬ 
ley,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D.,  author  of  “A  History  of  American 
Revivals,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  356.  Boston:  Richard  G. 
Badger,  The  Goreham  Press. 

The  author  set  himself  the  task  of  showing  us  our  debt 
to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  In  his  view  they  are  the  “found¬ 
ers  of  the  Republic,”  the  “Builders  of  a  Nation.”  He 
thinks  that  “the  American  Republic  is  more  deeply  in¬ 
debted”  to  them  than  to  any  other  of  the  early  settlers.” 
He  wishes  us  to  “understand  more  clearly  the  principles 
which  animated  them  and  appreciate  more  fully  the  worth 
of  the  heritage  which  they  have  left  us.” 

To  convince  us  of  our  debt  the  author  does  not  argue 
and  philosophize;  he  tells  the  story.  For  which,  thanks. 
An  abstract  disquisition  on  the  “ideals  and  principles” 
of  the  Pilgrims,  with  exhortation  to  match,  would  not  be 
as  likely  to  be  read,  and  even  if  read,  would  not  have  the 
moving  power  of  the  story.  If  one  begins  to  read  this 
book,  he  will  not  wish  to  be  interrupted  till  he  has  finished. 

The  book  is  well  arranged  and  well  written.  The  “ante¬ 
cedents”  of  the  Pilgrim  movement  are  brought  to  view 
in  three  chapters,  the  first  on  “The  English  Reformation,” 
the  second  on  “The  Puritans,”  the  thjrd  on  “The  Separat¬ 
ists.”  In  this  portion,  where  the  author’s  sympathy  with 
the  non-conformists  might  have  tempted  him  to  indulge 
in  denunciation  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
of  England,  he  adheres  to  his  plan  of  telling  the  story 
and  letting  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  One  can  hear 
from  Anglican  Churchmen  as  sharp  arraignment  of  those 
who  fought  non-conformity  as  can  be  found  in  this  book. 
A  Protestant  writer  who  tries  to  stir  in  his  readers  a 
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charitable  thought  toward  Mary  Tudor  may  safely  be 
regarded  as  fairminded. 

When,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  we  are  introduced  to  the 
Separatist  congregation  of  Scrooby,  we  already  know  their 
“ideals  and  principles”  and  thus  the  general  lines  upon 
which  their  Church  polity,  worship  and  life  will  be  con¬ 
structed.  Here  we  are  introduced  to  the  Builder  of  these 
“Builders  of  a  Nation,”  Pastor  John  Robinson;  to  “the 
moving  spirit  of  the  enterprise”  of  emigrating  to  Hol¬ 
land,  William  Brewster;  and  to  William  Bradford,  at  the 
time  a  boy  in  his  later  teens. 

Chapters  V  to  XII  constitute  the  body  of  the  story. 
From  Scrooby  through  a  sea  of  troubles  to  Amsterdam, 
to  Leyden,  to  Plymouth,  it  is  a  most  romantic  tale  of 
adventure  for  the  faith. '  We  follow  the  Pilgrims  as  they 
explore  for  a  landing  place  and  as  they  hurriedly  build  for 
the  winter.  If  we  have  not  hearts  of  stone  we  are  moved 
by  Bradford’s  description  of  the  sickness  of  nearly  all 
and  the  death  of  half  before  the  opening  of  the  first 
Spring.  Hardly  less  interesting  than  the  long  pilgrimage 
from  Scrooby  to  Pljrmouth  is  the  account  of  the  colony’s 
“Relations  with  the  Indians,”  the  “Tribulations  and  Tri¬ 
umphs”  of  the  early  years,  and  “Further  Developments” 
down  to  the  coming  of  the  Puritans. 

A  chapter  on  “The  Swarming  of  the  Puritans”  tells 
how,  from  about  1628  to  1640,  “the  repressive  measures 
of  the  crown,  together  with  the  success  of  the  experiment 
at  Plymouth”  resulted  in  the  emigration  to  New  England 
of  “twenty  to  thirty  thousand  persons  from  the  well-to-do 
English  middle  classes,”  and  how  they  organized  their 
churches  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  on  the  model 
of  the  Church  of  England  with  objectionable  features 
eliminated,  but  on  the  general  pattern  of  the  Plymouth 
Church. 

Chapters  XIV  and  XV,  on  “The  Merging  of  Pilgrims 
and  Puritans”  and  New  England  in  the  Making  of  the 
Nation,”  are  important  ones  in  supporting  the  author’s 
proposition  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  the  “Builders 
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of  a  Nation.”  He  must  show  how  the  little  colony,  insig¬ 
nificant  in  number  as  compared  with  the  Puritans  of  New 
England  and  incorporated  with  Massachusetts  in  1692, 
can  be  given  so  much  credit.  Yet  even  here  formal  argu¬ 
ment  does  not  come  to  the  front.  One  may  venture  to 
formulate  it  from  the  story  somewhat  as  follows:  (1) 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  in  spite  of  the  disasters  that  had 
marked  other  attempts  to  plant  colonies  in  America, 
showed  that  it  could  be  done  and  how  to  do  it,  and  that 
amid  untold  hardship  and  suffering.  (2)  Their  success 
gave  the  Puritans  courage  to  come.  (3)  “The  Pl3rmouth 
Church  was  a  determining  factor  in  shaping  the  polity 
of  the  New  England  Churches.”  (4)  The  chief  matter 
in  which  the  Puritans  did  not  follow  the  lead  of  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Church  was  that  the  former  retained  the  union  of 
Church  and  State,  and  this  they  later  had  to  learn  was 
wrong.  (5)  The  Pilgrim  tolerance,  which  the  Puritans 
did  not  at  first  imitate,  yet  influenced,  and  finally  domi¬ 
nated,  New  England  thought.  And  (6)  New  England, 
thus  leavened  with  the  “ideals  and  principles  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims,  proved  to  be  the  dominant  factor  in  the  shaping 
of  our  national  life  and  character,  in  determining  our 
free  institutions,  our  churches,  schools  and  common¬ 
wealths,  and  in  the  development  of  the  North  and  West.” 

The  author  has  “availed  himself  of  the  results  of  the 
researches”  of  former  investigators,  and  also  “of  the  light 
which  has  come  from  the  discovery,  both  in  England  and 
Holland,  of  documents  and  writings  hitherto  unknown, 
which  have  added  greatly  to  our  fund  of  knowledge.” 
From  Scrooby  to  Plymouth  we  have  numerous  and  gen¬ 
erous  quotations  from  Bradford’s  “graphic  history  en¬ 
titled  ‘Of  Plimoth  Plantation.’  ”  For  which  again,  thanks. 

The  volume  is  valuable  as  a  well-written  story  of  the 
greatest  migration  of  modem  times. 

Jesse  Johnson. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  Foundations  of  Faith.  By  Rev.  John  Kelman, 
D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  London,  Edinburgh.  Pp.  206,  $1.50. 

This  book  presents  the  Cole  Lectures  at  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity,  1921.  It  is  by  a  well-known  brilliant  author  who 
sets  out  to  magnify  experience  as  not  only  the  ultima  thule, 
but  the  foundation  of  religious  life.  He  does  it  well ;  we 
give  him  the  full  meed  of  praise  on  that  score.  But  was 
it  worth  doing?  Let  us  see  from  the  book  itself. 

What  we  have  here  claims  to  be  modern  Theology  and 
it  certainly  makes  good  its  claim ;  it  rests  upon  experience 
as  the  ultimate  foundation.  There  are  no  objective  cer¬ 
tainties  in  religion,  not  even  revealed  religion ;  only  those 
things  are  certainties  for  me  which  seem  so  to  me  in 
experience.  But  what,  if  I  am  insane?  The  world  never 
goes  crazy,  but  men  do.  But  he  shall  speak  for  himself. 

“Thus  it  appears  that  religious  faith,  like  the  other 
beliefs  which  we  have  mentioned,  seems  to  rest  upon  noth¬ 
ing.  There  are  times  when  the  anxious  believer  discovers 
that  his  faith’s  foundations  have  apparently  vanished  and 
are  out  of  sight.  ...  At  such  a  time  there  is  but  one 
thing  for  him  to  do.  He  must  fall  back  upon  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  find  in  that  a  sufficient  ground  for  believing 
(p.  30).  But  the  real  seat  of  authority  is  not  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  root  of  things  but  in  a  man’s  own  heart  and  life, 
and  he  who  seeks  it  outside  of  these  will  seek  in  vain.  .  .  . 
But  the  main  point  for  each  man  is  not  what  others 
believe,  but  what  he  himself  believes,  and  the  main  ground 
of  his  certainty  must  ultimately  rest  in  the  processes  of 
his  own  mind  (p.  31). 

“Thus,  from  the  purely  theoretical  point  of  view,  faith 
is,  and  always  must  be,  a  venture.  Of  every  earnest 
thinker  the  question  is  asked.  How  much  intellectual  com¬ 
pleteness  are  you  prepared  to  risk,  or  even  to  sacrifice, 
on  the  chance  of  your  faith  proving  to  be  true?”  (P.  32.) 

Thus  the  author:  it  is  the  old  bogey  in  a  new  dress, 
that  faith,  Christian  faith,  is  simply  “swallowing  things.” 
Such  is  not  faith  as  taught  in  the  Bible;  is  not  faith  in 
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business  or  in  a  court  of  law.  In  all  these  faith  is  belief 
upon  evidence,  sufficient  ‘evidence,  not  subjective  ex¬ 
periences,  but  objective  verities.  God  nowhere  asks  us 
to  believe  anything  of  which  he  does  not  give  us  sufficient 
evidence  to  convince  us  that  it  is  true.  Understand  them? 
No,  not  always  understand  them.  There  are  a  thousand 
things  around  us  in  nature  as  well  as  in  revelation  that 
we  believe  because  we  see  them  to  be  true,  though  we  do 
not  understand  them.  In  fact,  we  cannot  believe  anything 
until  we  see  it  to  be  true,  and  we  cannot  withhold  belief, 
when  we  see  it  to  be  true.  Our  Lord  recognized  our  right 
to  ask  for  sufficient  evidence  in  the  case  of  doubting 
Thomas.  He  invited  him  to  “come  hither”  and  see  for 
himself. 

That  the  author  senses  the  weakness  of  his  own  posi¬ 
tion  and,  I  am  glad  to  add,  is  unwilling  to  go  to  the  lengths 
of  his  own  theory,  is  manifest  from  the  following: 

“If,  as  we  have  contended  in  these  lectures,  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  man’s  faith  are  to  be  found  in  his  own  re¬ 
ligious  experience,  it>  might  seem  not  unnatural  to  accept, 
as  a  consequence  of  that  fact,  the  position  that  the  best 
thing  for  the  world  would  be  a  continuance  of  that  faith 
which  has  naturally  grown  up  in  each  part  of  it,  under 
whatever  fuller  light  may  be  thrown  upon  it  by  a  wider 
culture.  This  is  very  far  from  being  our  view,  although 
we  believe  that  God  has  not  left  any  of  His  creatures  with¬ 
out  some  true  revelation  of  Himself,  and  therefore  that 
it  is  impossible  to  look  scornfully  upon  any  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  their  inner  life  which  men  have  found,  even  though 
it  be  apart  from  Christ’s  interpretation.”  (Pp.  177-178.) 

What  a  waste,  indeed,  it  would  be,  both  of  efforts  and 
of  offerings,  to  try  to  supplant  these  “revelations  of  him¬ 
self”  with  the  revelation  in  the  written  Word  and  the  liv¬ 
ing  Word,  if  “the  foundations  of  a  man’s  faith  are  to  be 
found  in  his  own  religious  experience” ! 

Another  phase  of  the  thesis  of  the  author  ought  also 
to  be  seen  in  order  to  appraise  it  aright.  On  the  general 
subject  of  incarnation,  on  which  he  says  many  good  things 
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and  says  them  in  a  brilliant  and  illuminating  way,  he  has 
this  also : 

‘‘The  point  which  I  would  like  now  to  emphasize  is  that 
all  revelation  was  made  within  the  souls  of  inspired  men, 
and  that  the  record  of  the  Bible  is  really  a  record  of  spir¬ 
itual  experience  rather  than  of  externally  given  dogma.” 
(P.  113.) 

Now,  there  is  a  psychological  sense  in  which  this  state¬ 
ment  is  true,  i.  e.,  that  all  man’s  reception  of  things  in¬ 
cluding  revelation,  is  within,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  things  that  he  receives  originate  within,  indeed,  re¬ 
ceiving  them  implies  necessarily  that  they  originate  with¬ 
out.  Then,  if  we  use  the  word  “evidence”  instead  of  the 
word  “dogma,”  which  he  substitutes  for  it  in  the  state¬ 
ment,  the  full  significance  of  the  statement  will  imme¬ 
diately  appear. 

The  tendency  of  the  whole  discussion  to  bring  revealed 
religion  down  to  a  low  plain  can  hardly  escape  any  careful 
reader.  The  author  well  quotes  the  adage,  “the  god  of 
a  triangle  would  be  a  triangle” ;  exactly,  and  also  the  god 
or  mere  human  experience  will  be  ...  a  man ! 

A  few  more  quotations  will  complete  a  view  of  Dr. 
Kelman’s  book: 

“There  are  many  among  us  who  dare  not  break  their 
connection  with  old  faith,  but  who  in  their  secret  hearts 
wish  they  had  better  grounds  for  affirming  it.  .  .  .  Many 

whose  minds  are  better  balanced,  still  fall  back  upon  Mr. 
Huxley’s  clever  and  honest  word,  and  call  themselves  ag¬ 
nostics.”  (P.  48.) 

In  fact,  there  is  a  ghost  that  seems  to  be  hovering 
around  this  whole  book;  it  has  been  robbed  of  its  name 
and  appears  anonymously,  but  it  is  a  very  familiar  old 
spook  and  its  name  is  Agnosticism. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  English  Bible.  Selections.  Edited  by  William 

Owen  Sypherd,  Professor  of  English,  University  of 

Delaware.  The  Craftsmen  of  Kells,  Newark,  Dela¬ 
ware.  $3.00. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  present  the  Bible,  or  rather  small 
portions  of  it,  in  a  form  for  literary  study  only.  While  its 
main  title  would  give  the  impression  that  one  was  taking 
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up  the  Bible  itself,  yet,  in  fact,  this  rather  large  volume 
is  made  up  of  extracts  from  what  are  often  considered 
the  more  beautiful  portions  of  the  Bible  when  viewed 
from  a  literary  standpoint.  From  some  of  the  Biblical 
books  no  extracts  are  taken,  and  from  others,  at  most 
three  or  four  appear.  Two  selections  of  the  Apocrypha 
are  also  included.  There  is  a  short  introduction  giving  an 
account  of  the  English  version  used,  commonly  known 
as  the  Authorized  Version.  The  editor’s  statements  in 
the  Introduction  indicate  that  he  considers  the  scholars 
whom  he  consulted  authoritative.  He  loses  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  other  scholars  of  repute  and  standing 
who  do  not  allow  the  hypotheses  he  assumes  nor  the  con¬ 
clusions  at  which  he  arrives.  Were  the  volume  before  us 
not  marred  by  having  its  critical  data  biased  by  the 
author’s  apparent  view  that  the  Bible  merely  is  as  other 
books,  this  would  be  a  suitable  book  for  College  Bible 
classes.  But  with  these  notes  eliminated  there  would  be 
little  excuse  for  its  publication. 

The  printing  is  a  fine  specimen  of  typographical  art. 
Doubtless  the  volume  will  be  much  in  demand,  since  most 
universities  are  now  including  the  Bible  in  their  English 
courses.  H.  S.  Nesbit. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Inner  Witness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  By  Law¬ 
rence  Keister,  A.M.,  S.T.B.  8vo.  Pp.  379.  Dayton, 
Ohio:  The  Otterbein  Press.  (United  Brethren  Pub¬ 
lishing  House:  W.  R.  Funk,  Agent.)  1915.  $1.00, 
postpaid. 

This  book  is  unique  in  conception  and  execution.  It  is 
not  a  commentary,  and  it  is  not  a  summary  of  the  fourth 
Gospel.  And  yet,  in  a  way,  it  is  both.  It  follows  the 
chapters  and  brings  back  the  narrative  to  the  reader  just 
as  it  stands,  and  it  explains  the  story  as  it  goes;  but  it 
does  these  things  after  the  fashion  of  one  who  tells  a 
comrade  the  true  inner  meaning  of  events  that  he  already 
knows  but  does  not  fully  understand.  The  volume  is  well 
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named.  It  has  reference  to  the  inner  meaning  of  John’s 
story  of  the  life  of  Christ. 

No  man  could  have  written  it  without  a  deep  religious 
experience.  It  shows  evidences  all  the  way  through  that 
its  author  has  had  such  an  experience,  and  out  of  the 
richness  of  it  he  now  brings  to  others  the  accumulated 
vdsdom  of  his  studies  with  a  class  in  this  domain.  The 
book  is  helpful,  thought-provoking,  and  truly  evangelical. 
It  ought  to  be  of  great  service  to  ministers  and  other 
religious  teachers  everywhere. 

H.  W.  Magoun. 


Revisiting  the  Earth.  By  James  L.  Hill,  D.D.  Author 
of  “The  Immortal  Seven,”  “The  Scholar’s  Larger  Life,” 
“The  Worst  Boys  in  Town,”  “Favorites  of  History,” 
“The  Century’s  Capstone,”  “Memory  Comforting  Sor¬ 
row,”  “A  Crowning  Achievement,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  274. 
Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger  (The  Gorham  Press). 
1920.  $2.00  net.  Illustrated. 


Dr.  Hill  could  not  write  a  dull  book  if  he  tried.  In  this 
volume  he  is  at  his  best ;  for  he  decided  that  he  would  go 
back  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  so  revisit  the  earth 
in  the  only  fashion  that  was  available.  Incidentally  he 
has  worked  in  much  material  that  is  profitable  for  the 
reader  as  well  as  much  that  is  highly  entertaining.  The 
contrast  between  the  old  days  and  those  in  which  we  are 
now  living  is  especially  suggestive,  and  no  one  can  read 
the  book  even  casually  without  finding  his  interest  quick¬ 
ened  in  the  problems  that  all  of  us  must  face  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  Without  appearing  to  preach  a  sermon,  he 
has  done  so  for  those  who  have  a  habit  of  reading  between 
the  lines,  and  religious  teachers  of  every  sort  will  find  his 
book  worth  reading.  With  an  extensive  experience  as  a 
lecturer  to  religious  associations,  he  stirs  one’s  enthu¬ 
siasm,  quickens  his  pulse,  and  intensifies  his  desire  to  do 
something  for  God  and  for  humanity  that  will  be  worth 


while. 


H.  W.  Magoun. 
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The  Scholar’s  Larger  Life.  By  James  L.  Hill,  D.D.  8vo. 
Pp.  201.  Boston:  The  Stratford  Company.  1920. 
$2.00. 

Dr.  Hill  never  writes  unless  he  has  something  to  say — 
something  that  he  must  say,  in  fact — and  this  volume 
is  no  exception.  Like  his  “The  Worst  Boys  in  Town,”  a 
collection  of  addresses  that  have  met  with  the  most  hearty 
approval  of  his  hearers,  this  book  contains  approved  pub¬ 
lic  addresses.  It  is  a  clarion  call  to  live  for  the  best  that 
is  in  one,  and  it  makes  a  most  suitable  gift  for  a  student  or 
other  ambitious  young  man  or  woman.  No  better  antidote 
for  narrowness  is  likely  to  be  found  than  the  possession 
and  use  of  this  book.  If  the  title  suggests  dryness,  every 
page  is  an  antidote  to  the  suggestion.  In  fact,  where 
Dr.  Hill  ever  got  such  a  wealth  of  anecdote  to  drive  home 
his  points  is  a  marvel.  They  are  there,  and  everyone  of 
them  is  worth  while.  The  chapter  on  George  Whitefield 
in  this  volume  is  by  itself  a  sufficient  inducement  to  own 
the  book.  It  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  a  similar  quality 
attaches  to  much  of  Dr.  Hill’s  work.  The  chapter  on 
Jonathan  Edwards  is  of  the  same  sort.  So  are  the  chap¬ 
ters  on  revivals  and  revivalists.  But  the  book  must  be 
read  to  be  appreciated. 

H.  W.  Magoun. 

The  Life  and  Growth  of  Israel.  By  Samuel  A.  B. 
Mercer,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Pp.  XVI,  166.  Milwaukee :  The  Morehouse  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

This  book  belongs  to  the  Biblical  and  Oriental  Series, 
of  which  Dr.  Mercer  is  the  General  Editor.  It  assumes 
the  positions  taken  by  the  School  of  Advanced  Criticism 
as  fully  established.  To  those  who  believe  that  many  of 
these  positions  are  utterly  untenable,  the  book  will  not 
commend  itself. 


J.  H.  Webster. 
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Story  of  My  Life  and  W ork 

BY 

G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.A. 


[Extract  from  the  Preface.] 

The  sixty  years  of  my  active  life  cover  a  period  of  unexampled 
intellectual  as  well  as  of  mechanical  readjustments.  To  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  intellectual  problems  which  have  special  bearings  on 
our  religious  life  Providence  has  given  me  a  call  which  I  could  not 
decline.  The  chief  reason  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
the  present  volume  is  to  emphasize  the  contributions  to  the  subject 
which  I  have  been  permitted  to  make,  so  that  they  may  not  wholly 
fall  by  the  wayside.  This  I  do  at  the  present  time,  not  because  I 
think  my  work  is  all  done,  but  because  this  survey  should  be  made 
while  my  powers  are  still  unabated. 

Equally  Interesting  to  Young  and  Old 

CONTENTS 

Chapter  I.  Happy  Days  of  Childhood,  pp.  1-40;  Chapter  II. 
College  Days  at  Oberlin,  pp.  41-105;  Chapter  III.  Ten  Years  in  a 
Country  Parish,  pp.  106-126;  Chapter  IV.  Ten  Years  at  Andover, 
pp.  127-145;  Chapter  V.  Transfer  to  Oberlin,  pp.  146-150;  Chapter 
VI.  Significance  of  Glacial  Phenomena,  pp.  151-159;  Chapter  VII. 
Reception  of  My  Glacial  Views,  pp.  160-170;  Chapter  VIII.  First 
Visit  to  Europe,  pp.  171-174;  Chapter  IX.  Shipwrecked  in  Green¬ 
land,  pp.  175-192;  Chapter  X.  Theological  Studies,  pp.  193-200; 
Chapter  XI.  Across  Asia,  pp.  201-349;  Chapter  XII.  Third  Visit 
to  Europe,  pp.  350-383;  Chapter  XIII.  Fourth  Visit  to  Europe, 
pp.  384-391 ;  Chapter  XIV.  Editorial  Work,  pp.  392-407 ;  Chapter 

XV.  Archaeological  and  Professorial  Work,  pp.  408-417 ;  Chapter 

XVI.  My  Creed,  pp.  418-436;  Appendix:  Notes  and  Bibliography, 
pp.  437-459. 

476  pages.  12mo,  cloth,  $2.00,  postpaid 
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PRESS  NOTICES 

“The  author  is  probably  the  best  known  exponent  among  American 
theologians  of  the  movement  to  reconcile  science  with  dogma.  For  his 
science  Dr.  Wright  has  not  had  to  go  to  other  men.” — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

“There  is  a  refreshing  quality  in  the  method  which  Dr.  Wright  has 
brought  to  the  narration  of  his  life  story.  The  distinguished  clergyman 
and  scientist  is  blessed  with  an  evident  keen  sense  of  humor  which  be¬ 
gan  to  manifest  itself  in  early  youth.” — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

“The  most  interesting,  entertaining  and  instructive  book  that  has 
come  to  our  notice  for  a  long  time.**— Journal  and  Messenger. 

“This  is  a  human  document  of  decided  interest.  It  is  written  in 
simple,  attractive  style;  it  is  full  of  quaint  and  humorous  touches;  it 
abounds  with  scientific  information;  it  radiates  a  gracious  and  cosmo¬ 
politan  spirit.” — Christian  Register. 

“If  this  book  is  ardently  welcomed  by  Dr.  Wright’s  other  friends 
as  it  is  by  us,  it  will  g;ive  joy  to  thousands.”' — Journal  of  Education. 

“.  .  .  in  his  newest  book,  he  tells  us  all  about  himself,  his  boyhood, 
his  struggles  to  get  an  education,  how  he  became  interested  in  geology 

.  .  .  his  trips  and  voyages,  even  including  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book  relates  how 
he  traveled  in  a  zigzag  route  clear  across  Russia,  including  Siberia.” — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

“Few  educators  in  the  United  States  have  a  wider  circle  of  friends 
than  G.  Frederick  Wright  of  Oberlin  who,  as  preacher,  college  professor, 
traveler  and  lecturer,  has  left  an  impression  upon  two  ^nerations  of 
students  and  upon  thousands  of  readers  of  his  hooks.**— Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

“We  have  read  this  book  with  the  keenest  interest  and  heartily  com¬ 
mend  it  to  our  readers.  Doctor  Wright’s  own  confession  of  faith  closes 
the  book  and  it  contains  the  ^eat  affirmations  of  a  strong,  disciplined 
and  optimistic  soul;  a  man  who  has  fronted  the  great  problems  of  life 
and  met  them  unafraid.” — The  Advance. 

“  .  .  .  his  experiences  as  a  district  school  teacher,  his  enlistment  as 
a  volunteer  at  the  call  of  President  Lincoln,  are  told  in  so  racy  and  inter¬ 
esting  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  attention  unabated.” — The  Watchman- 
Examiner. 

“A  valuable  book,  especially  for  all  young  people.” — Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian. 

“A  simple  but  well  told  narrative  recounts  the  lifework  of  one  who 
has  made  his  mark  as  editor,  archaeologist,  theolonan  and  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  as  well  as  author  of  a  standard  work,  ‘The  Ice  Age  in  North 
America.’  ” — Milwaukee  Free  Press. 

“This  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  man’s  life  carried  over  some 
of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  American  history  .  .  it  reads  like  a  ro¬ 
mance  and  thrills  the  reader  with  the  courage  and  steadfastness  of  best 
American  stock.” — Detroit  Times. 
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